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Editorial. 
\\/* are slowly coming to the place where we shall 


voluntarily readjust the relations between the 

producers and the customers of products of every 

kind. ‘The producers who are most concerned are 

those who put ideas into their work. Hitherto 
we have been willing to allow their claim to a monopoly 
of their processes and products, hence patents and as- 
sured profits for their contribution of new ideas to guide 
the efforts of those who earn a livelihood by manual labor. 
As in the medical profession discoverers of the causes and 
cure of disease are bound in honor to give the public 
the benefit of their sagacity and learning, so some time 
a new sense of responsibility for the common good will 
lead men of genius and power to work with hearty good 
will to make the common lot of mankind more tolerable. 
When that comes to pass, the absurd and mischievous 
delusion involved in the belief that to the workingman 
belongs all that passes through his hands will vanish. 
Without the organ-blower there might be no music, and 
without the handworker there might be no production, 
but the genius of the inventor and planner is the real pro- 
ducer, and some day this will be dedicated to the common 
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Dr. CROOKER’S article in Word and Work on “The 
Economic Pressure against Drink,’’ with its illustration 
from Germany, shows how practical is the temperance 
work of to-day as compared with the sentimental ex- 
hortations of yesterday. In these days, when “‘efficiency”’ 
is so general a watchword in the world of business and 
labor, we are finding not so directly that a man is a knave 
who drinks to excess, or even at all, as that he is a fool. 
A runner who ties a weight about his leg is no greater 
dunce than the workman or the merchant who puts a 
dram of liquor into his digestion or his brain. It is ca- 
pable of proof, by figures and diagrams that the drinker 
even of an occasional glass of wine or whiskey injures 
the work of his hand and of his mind, while the habitual 
drinker slows up his mental and manual machinery per- 
manently. This is the gospel of the new temperance 
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Ir is not our intention to give advice to the American 
Unitarian Association as to the expenditure of its increas- 
ing funds, for those who know all sides of the matter are 
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the best judges of how to deal with them, but no one who 
had an opportunity of talking with our college preachers 
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during Anniversary Week could have failed to be im- 
pressed with what might be called in a double sense the 
“seminary’’ outlook there. The work of the minister 
who has charge of a church in a college town is unfortu- 
nate in one way,—that the congregation is changing 
continually, in four years almost entirely. On the other 
hand, however, this changing constituency is made up 
of young men—and sometimes women, too—who are 
of an intellectual kind, and who are unprepossessed, 
eager to know, and receptive of new truth. Can there 
be a more important or more fruitful work for a minister? 
Ought any place to be assigned a man of greater ability 
or a more generous financial support? ‘To be sending 
back to their home towns every year a number of bright 
young minds filled with the liberal faith is a work beside 
which the prospects of most churches grow dim. It 
would seem that money generously spent in our college 
churches would be so best spent for the foundation of 
churches where these inspired students shall settle. 
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Was the Geographical Magazine speaking humorously 
when it says of the ant colony: “It is an organization of 
females. ‘The workers are females, the soldiers are females, 
the nurses are females, and there is one queen-mother for 
them all, who lays all the eggs of the colony. Where are 
the males, those representatives of society, those voters 
of our human colonies? ‘Together with the young queens 
they leave the nest on their marriage day, but as soon as 
this is over they die, and the colony gets on easily without 
them. Why did the ants, with their marvellous instincts, 
fail to conquer the world? Did they go as far as evolu- 
tion could go when it leaves the male out of account? It 
is perhaps a comfort to think that, after all, they have 
failed and the man-guided organization of human beings 
has surpassed them in its development.” 
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A SUGGESTION has been made, and in a few cases acted 
upon, which, if universally adopted, would do much to 
reduce the evil connected with disorderly houses. In 
many cases they are owned by men and women of good 
reputation and respectable positions in society. "They put 
their property into the hands of real estate agents, who are 
asked no questions so long as the rent of the property is 
forthcoming at a gratifying rate. Now the public records 
show who are the owners of all real estate, and if these 
could be made known, either by inscriptions upon all 
rented property or by publication of lists in the public 
press, there would be a scurrying and rushing to cover of 
many who now complacently pocket the wages of sin, but 
would not dare to face an outraged public sentiment. 
Mere talk and thrilling stories disclosing the evil of the 
traffic in young women and girls do little good, and often 
do harm, unless something definite and practical is done 
to set all the guilty parties concerned in the pillory of 
public censure and under condemnation by the courts. 
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To questions about the origin and nature of life, which 
have a force and interest distinctly new, Prof. Moore’s 
book on the subject gives enlightenment. The thinker, 
he says, ‘‘must call in something in the nature of an in- 
finite intelligence which surpasses himself in that it pos- 
sesses the power of inducing these fundamental properties 
and activities upon matter throughout all space and time. 
... Imagination is as important for a student of natural 
science as for a poet or a devotee of a religious belief.”’ 
“Orthodox scientific beliefs of one generation become, in 
part at least, the scientific myths of a succeeding one,” 
and “science, just as much as religion, possesses its dead 
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mythology. It by no means follows that these myths 
of science and religion did not serve a useful purpose in 
those days when they were living and powerful beliefs; 
but, when new knowledge of power and methods arise, they 
must be cast on one side, and replaced by better machinery 
to lead to new revelations. They are the scaffolding of 
the new structure in course of erection, and not an intrinsic 
part or any permanent adornment of it.” And at the 
end of his review he, the cool scientist, says, “There is 
continuity and consistency in it all: there is beauty and 
design in it. There is a scheme in it all and an eternal 
purpose which is ever progressing. It means something 
that this much has been revealed to us, and, having once 
seen it, there comes a touch of illumination and faith 
that kindles something sacred within the mind akin to 
reverence and love.” 


Toleration and Fellowship. 


Real fellowship in religious affairs, like all other fellow- 
ships, is determined not by any arbitrary bonds of fel- 
lowship, but by personal liking and sympathy. Marshall 
Barnes, famous in Boston seventy-five years ago, said 
that his acquaintances would fill a large church, but the 
pulpit would hold all his friends. It often happens that 
real sympathy and genuine fellowship are established be- 
tween men and women who theologically belong in oppo- 
site and sometimes hostile camps. After a spirited de- 
bate in the Berry Street Conference thirty-seven years 
ago, when Dr. Sears and Rev. Rufus Ellis had parted 
company on a question concerning the supreme authority 
of Jesus as a revealer of the truth, Rev. William J. Potter, 
who represented the extreme radical position, said that 
he found himself in hearty sympathy with the “spirit” 
manifested by Mr. Ellis, and added that he often found 
himself more sympathetic with conservative Unitarians 
than with men with whom he was intellectually more in 
accord. 

In the contentions during the days when Parker was 
on the throne of his power in Boston, lines were drawn so 
sharply that Channing Unitarians could not easily fellow- 
ship those whom they described as Parkerites, and the 
followers of Theodore Parker found it difficult to suppress 
their contempt for those who held to the Unitarian tradi- 
tions and customs. James Freeman Clarke was one of 
the few who could hold his mind and heart open with 
equal cordiality both for Channing and Parker. ‘That 
type is rare and even now difficult to find. 

It is amusing sometimes to see how unconsciously 
those who claim to be among the most emancipated of 
our ministers set up as a test of their fellowship the 
names of Parker, Garrison, and Phillips. Let one venture 
to differ from either one of these or to criticise in any 
particular their attitude toward religion and the Church, 
and instantly he is labelled “‘conservative”’ or “reac- 
tionary.”’ In the changes that have taken place during 
the last fifty years there has been in general, and in a 
large way, a great increase of charity and mutual tolera- 
tion, with instances of genuine fellowship among those 
who represent different ecclesiastical divisions of the 
religious world; but old animosities still survive and are 
carried into the most modern movements of society and 
reform. It is almost impossible for an ordinary person 
to become deeply interested in any specific movement of 
social service and retain friendship for those who are 
indifferent to his special task and method of bringing in 
the kingdom of righteousness. 

In the contest between labor and capital now going 
on and waged with such bitterness and such lamentable 
results, there are few social workers who are large-minded 
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enough to make an accurate survey of the ground occu- 
pied by the employers of labor with their problems and 
difficulties, and at the same time enter into full sym- 
pathy with the men and women who work for wages 
and have their war to wage with poverty, disease, and the 
greed of the employers who have no conscience. Some 
years ago a young minister entered a Unitarian pulpit, 
full of zeal for reform of the conditions under which wage- 
earners work. He was fierce in his denunciation of the 
employer and the capitalist. A rich man, who had a 
good heart and worked with a clear conscience, said to 
this young man: “Now if you are going to make a spe- 
cialty of preaching on these subjects, you ought to know 
at first hand the conditions. Come to me, and I will go 
with you through the mills and show you the actual con- 
ditions.” ‘The rich man said to the writer, “The young 
minister never came.’”’ He soon ceased to be a leader, 
and gradually sank out of sight as a social worker, finally 
disappearing from view altogether as a religious teacher. 
We need, and need greatly, men and women. who can 
keep their sympathies open, in at least twenty different 
directions, who can love sinners as well as saints, who 
can take an interest in the fortunes of rich men as well 
as paupers, who can look at all the conditions which 
make intemperance and vice tempting and destructive to 
the young and the feeble-minded, and those who are 
over-charged with passion and the love of pleasure, and 
then work for the common good of rich and poor, wise 
and simple, the righteous and the wicked. Zealous fanat- 
ics, men and women of one idea, have their place in the 
world. They do their work with storm and stress; and, 
although they seldom bring anything to a ripe conclusion, 
they often do prepare the way, for the wise, the great- 
hearted, the calm and generous souls who become saviors 
of the race. G. B. 


God the Father. 


Not long since we talked with an intelligent, thought- 
ful man, who raised the old accusation against God (if 
there is a God), and emphasized the unfeelingness of 
nature and world catastrophes and the destructive agen- 
cies he might overcome if he is omnipotent and omni- 
scient. He saw force written everywhere on the long 
history of the earth, the painful riddle of the universe. 
Love, he said, existed only in the soul of man. When 
asked who put it there, he had no cogent answer, but his 
whole scheme was negative and depressing. 

His point of view was that of large numbers who have 
lost faith in dogmatic religion, and find excuse for their 
unspirituality by accusing God of indifference toward 
men. God to them, if not a cruel and vindictive being, is 
but little interested in humanity, or troubles himself not 
at all about pygmy man who has appeared on the earth as 
a negligible accident. 

This view, put before the most devout and earnest 
soul, has a certain disturbing, unsettling power, and. the 
mind works back from it but slowly to the beliefs which 
have been accepted as the most consoling and com- 
forting to poor human nature. 

But, however sincerely religious we may be, we are 
sometimes oppressed by the apparent cruelty of nature, 
though reflection shows us that the expectation of tender- 
ness and compassion in nature is unreasonable, for the 
nature we complain of is often centred in man himself. 
But what, we still ask, is Nature (or God) working toward 
or aiming at? Has she something in view, the result of 
design, or is she simply a blind, irrational energy, as so 
many believe? 

Looking through history, we see certain well-defined 
periods that stand out from the mass with distinctness. 
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They are periods of man’s development, marked by 
meridianal lines dividing transformations, and are en- 
graved in the heart and soul of the race. It is a trend of 
thought, of aspiration, of belief, of conviction, that has 
engraved itself so deeply with the burin of destiny. Here 
is the map of the human soul, the soul of the race in its 
profoundest moments and impulses. Nature is careful 
of them: she could not rub them out if she would to make 
new progress marks. Of this she is considerate, to this 
she apparently gives thought and purpose; not individ- 
ual man, but the epoch; not the pains and penalties of 
the many, but the starry-eyed advance that points, and 
perhaps for untold ages will point, to some 
“Far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.” 

The loving father does not pay much attention to the 
stone bruise on his boy’s foot or the sore on his thumb, 
but he watches carefully the progress of his mind. What 
is the mysterious life principle working out? How does 
thought expand its wings from the chrysalis of sensation 
and the harmony and unity of being unfold? So God on 
the immense scale of his orbit seems to say, “Thousands 
and tens of thousands may drop out, but the type and 
the epoch are preserved.” 

We are constantly surprised that the divine powers are 
not concerned about our affairs even to the point of direct 
interposition. We cannot refrain from asking God to 
give us material presents, and to save us from misfortunes 
our own forethought would suffice to ward off. So- 
called Christian nations have the temerity to ask God 
to bless their bloody victories on the field of battle and 
to confound the plans of the enemy. He must, it is felt, 
choose sides in all conflicts, and prove to be what the 
Bible calls him, a man of war. Such horrible impieties 
do not startle the modern world, though their wickedness 
is beginning to be discerned. 

We have philosophized much, perhaps, and yet at 
times the old pagan notion will arise, Why did not God 
save our house from burning, our child from drowning 
in the lake?. No amount of education can save us from 
the idea that cruelty hides behind the placid face of things 
when calamity comes upon us. We may keep silent 
under the pain, the sting is there. “It might have been 
prevented, had God only intervened.”” Graveyards are 
filled with stones marked with words of resignation and 
pious hopes, but the hearts that erected them are often 
deeply rebellious. Why could not God have favored 
us even if others perished? 

It may take a long time to convince the world that it 
is in vain to hope for the direct intervention of a personal 
deity in human affairs. How potent the indirect spirit- 
ual influences may be we do not know. ‘That there are 
spiritual forces always at work above, below, around, 
and within us, we devoutly believe; but what a bitter 
lesson for the credulous and superstitious when they 
come to learn that God will not perform miracles in their 
behalf! Will he see us perish without stretching forth 
his hand to save? ‘The passionate, suffering heart can 
ask a thousand questions it is impossible to answer. 

But we may comfort ourselves with the thought of - 
a scheme of divine government, though the greatest 
intellect that ever lived on earth has never grasped even 
the smallest segment of its circle. The sublimity of 
the vision quiets every feeling of discontent, of doubt, 
of apprehension. We are within the mighty order of 
the universe, not outsiders, aliens, and disqualified. We 
are at home and not in a strange country. The position 
in which we are placed may not always satisfy the heart, 
but we know it is alone consonant with free-will beings. 

The preservation of the type, the significance of the 
epoch in which many great events are manifested, like 
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the coming of Jesus, are absorbed in the great religious 
question of the age, Have we a heavenly Father? Under 
many disguises, many aspects, it is the question that 
absorbs and agitates the human soul. There are many 
who feel orphaned in a desolate universe, having given 
up the old faith with no substitute offered to the hungry 
heart. If the individual is indifferent to him, where is 
the consciousness of nearness, of oneness, the overshad- 
owing benignity, the infinite sense of blessing of which 
we once dreamed? So there arises the question of man’s 
martyrdom and this loving God whose image has been 
the great religious possession of the world. 

So careless of the individual, so careful of the type. 
Here is the puzzle. Some way must be found between 
its links, some means of reconciliation, something that 
will soothe the hurts of humanity, will vindicate God’s 
love and parenthood, and reassure a tottering faith by 
its cogency. So there has come the great thought that 
God’s spirit is in us, and of us never apart, that he suffers 
with us, that we partake his life and can live only in 
him. The grandeur of the thought suffices to reconcile 
all doubts, to explain much that has seemed inexplicable. 
We are an integral part of the mighty love that pulses 
through the universe, which, if it cannot intervene to 
ward off wounds and death, is the glorious earnest of 
immortality, as life in God must be immortal. But 
speculation and conjecture, when they become habitual, 
lead no whither, but irritate and imbitter the mind. 
The reconciliation profoundly significant is through com- 
munion with the highest, the mystical experience that 
enlarges the spiritual nature and allays all doubts and 
fears. 


Current Topics. 


‘THE problem presented by the constant drain of emigra- 
tion from the United States to Canada is attracting at- 
tention in Congress, and it is the intention of the leaders 
of the majority in the national legislature to take early 
steps to deal with a situation which is confronting the 
country with an increasing loss in men and money. 
Speaker Clark, in an interview given out at the beginning 
of the week, pointed out that the Americans who are leay- 
ing their country in growing numbers to settle on the farm- 
lands of Western Canada are among the sturdiest and the 
best elements in the country. ‘The principal reason they 
expatriate themselves,’ Mr. Clark added, ‘“‘is the lure 
of cheaper lands and less stringent land laws as to home- 
steading. Congress should make our homestead condi- 
tions as easy as may be compatible with safety, and should 
increase the area for home building by judicious encourage- 
ment.’ It is the intention of the leaders to introduce 
legislation calculated to deal effectively with the present 
unsatisfactory conditions on this side of the border which 
are enabling Canada to avail itself of the highly desirable 
American stock. 

ed 


THE Senate committee, which has been investigating 
the situation in the coal mines of West Virginia, that 
recently culminated in a labor struggle, attended by con- 
ditions suggesting a state of war, is considering the data 
collected in its hearings at Charleston, W. Va., last week. 
Simultaneously with the work of the committee on the 
spot, the administration at Washington was confronted 
with an unusual problem by the suit brought by the 
Federal prosecutor in the mining regions against the offi- 
cials of the United Mine Workers of America, charging 
conspiracy in restraint of trade. After the announce- 
ment of the beginning of the proceedings had been made 
at Charleston, the Department of Justice disavowed the 
action of its subordinate, and explained that the suit had 
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been brought without previous consultation with the At- 
torney-general’s office. ‘The indications are that the men 
accused by the United States District Attorney will never 
be brought to trial. = ; 


AN agitation of national proportions is in full progress 
in Argentina, where the American interests vaguely known 
as the ‘Beef Trust’’ are suspected of elaborating a plan 
to obtain control of the source of supply and stifle com- 
petition, with an inevitable increase of prices as the logi- 
cal outcome of the operation. ‘To prevent such a consum- 
mation, elaborate legislative plans are being made in 
Argentina. In the mean while sentiment in Great Britain 
has been aroused by the workings of the ‘Beef Trust” 
in Argentina, and by the prospect of a further rise in the 
price of the ‘‘roast beef of Old England’”’ by the possible 
cornering of the world’s output by American capitalists. 
British anxiety on this score took the form, on June 18, 
of a request to Sydney Buxton, president of the British 
Board of Trade, to send a special commissioner to Argen- 
tina to observe the operations of the trust. Mr. Buxton, 
in the course of his reply to an interpellation in the House 
of Commons, declined to take the action suggested by the 
conservative members. 


AN international movement is well under way to bring 
about, for the Jews of Roumania, the amelioration of 
conditions imposed upon that country by the treaty of 
Berlin, but persistently ignored by successive govern- 
ments. It is pointed out by champions of the Jews in 
Roumania, among whom M. Clémenceau, former premier 
of France, is the latest and the most outspoken, that 
Roumania has evaded her obligations under the treaty 
of Berlin, and that energetic action by the powers 
will be necessary to impress upon the cabinet at Bucha- 
rest the advisability of removing the disabilities under 
which all Jews in the kingdom now suffer. The argument 
is advanced, by critics of the Roumanian government, 
that Roumania in its, treatment of its Jewish subjects 
presents an intolerable anachronism by the denial of the 
ordinary rights of citizenship to Jews. Inasmuch, it is 
pointed out, as the powers imposed upon Roumania the 
reforms which that country is persistently ignoring, it 
is the duty of the powers to exert pressure in order to en- 
force their mandate. 

ad 


THE agitation against Roumania is of particular sig- 
nificance at a time when the Roumanian government has 
announced its intention to take an active part in what- 
ever complications may develop among the Balkan 
states as a result of their inability to agree upon a distri- 
bution of the territory recently lost by Turkey. Rou- 
mania already has received assurances of territorial 
“compensation”’ from Bulgaria for Roumania’s absten- 
tion from military co-operation with Turkey in the late 
war. It is now maintained by Roumanian statesmen that 
their country is entitled to still further territorial acqui- 
sitions at the expense of Bulgaria, now menaced with an 
attack by Servia, Greece and Montenegro, in an attempt 
to debar the Bulgarian nation from participation in the 
partition of Macedonia. ‘Thus far Roumania has caused 
it to be plainly understood that she*has elected an oppor- 
tunist part in the impending hostilities, and that she will 
not fail to reimburse herself for whatever extensions of 
frontiers any of the prospective belligerents may make. 


ed 


THE visit of President Poincaré to London, which began 
last Tuesday, was characterized by the foreign offices 
of France and of England as an event of international 
significance at a time when grave problems are confront- 
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ing the European powers. The preparations for the re- 
ception of the French executive by the King and Queen 
of England were carried out on an elaborate scale to em- 
phasize the desire of Great Britain to do honor to the head 
of the nation across the channel with which British re- 
lations have been peculiarly close and friendly since the 
middle of the reign of King Edward VII. In France the 
plans for the presidential visit to the court of St. James 
were made with an eye to the necessity of impressing once 
more upon the world the apparent fact that the old days 
of distrust between the neighboring nations are over, and 
that Anglo-French statesmanship is now working side 
by side with a common purpose to maintain peace with 
_ honor. Incidentally, the French president, who is the 
guest of Great Britain this week, is a far more important 
personal factor in the public life of his country than most 
of his predecessors have been. 
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A VISITOR to the United States on a mission of ‘‘com- 
mercial diplomacy,” as he himself has put it, Dr. Lauro 
Severiano Muller, minister of foreign affairs of Brazil, is 
making a first-hand study of the industrial resources of 
this country, under the auspices of the State department. 
Throughout his travels through the United States, Dr. 
Muller has been received with unusual honors by the 
. national government and by representatives of State, 
municipal, and commercial authorities. It is the inten- 
tion of Dr. Muller to find out how the trade relations be- 
tween his country and the great Northern republic can be 
extended, and to recommend, upon his return, legislative 
and administrative measures that will promote this de- 
velopment. His visit to America is a sequel to the visit 
which Elihu Root paid to Brazil and other South Ameri- 
can States when he was Secretary of State, in an effort to 
bring about closer political and commercial relations be- 
tween the Latin and the English speaking sections of the 
Western continents. 
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Brevities, 


Many people demand toleration and fellowship from 
others, but never think of reciprocating with an all- 
embracing charity. 


When writers point out the fact that worse articles than 
theirs have appeared in print, there is not much hope 
that they are soon going to do better work. 


Every plant in our windows preaches its silent sermon 
by growing towards the light. We may turn on the 
electric light or kindle a glowing fire, but the plant is 
untempted by earthly substitutes. 


If any one in the maze of human affairs can believe 
that the heart of the universe is sound and the mind of 
the universe is sane, it is not impossible to smile in the 
face of disaster and trouble. 


We are glad to notice in the Nation recent protests 
against “‘one of the most flagrant evils of the day, the 
indulgence in irreverent, discourteous wit.’’ Unrelieved 
seriousness is bad enough, but not so bad as cheap flip- 
pancy. 

“There is nothing new under the sun”’ is a statement 
true only of evil things, the fruits of ignorance and in- 
experience. Good things that are new come in with 
every generation, never in such abundance as in the open- 
ing years of the twentieth century. 


There is a twilight that betokens the morning as well 
as one that tells of the coming night. Gray skies over- 
head do not always mean that matters are going from 
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bad to worse. They may be only the gloomy hour that 
precedes the dawn. ‘The brave heart that faces hope- 
fully towards the east is not going down into the dark- 
ness, however the skies may lower. 


Ministerial Pensions. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Concerning Ministerial Service Pensions, a word as to 
the methods in use in Germany may be illuminating. 

In German-speaking countries the retirement of older 
ministers from active service is rendered easier by liberal 
pension allowances. Every young minister when settled 
is paid by the government a minimum salary, usually 
about $500 a year, with a parsonage, or an allowance in 
place of the latter. This salary is increased automati- 
cally every few years until, at sixty-five, the minister, 
even if during this period he has changed his parish, 
receives the largest compensation permissible, $2,500, 
to which should be added the often considerable fees 
and the free use of the parsonage. At sixty-five the 
minister can withdraw on a pension, if he so elects, or 
if, as sometimes happens, the parish desires it. Or he 
can continue by general consent five years longer. On 
withdrawing he receives as a pension for the remainder 
of his life two-thirds of his last and highest salary. 
On his death his widow receives an adequate pension 
for the remainder of her days, and also each of her chil- 
dren until their sixteenth or eighteenth year. Thus the 
older the minister is in years and experience, the larger 
his salary becomes and his prospective pension. Should 
he break down in earlier years, a proportionate pension 
is paid him. Such is the just and considerate manner 
in which the German churches treat their older minis- 
ters, and it will be well to contrast it with the neglect, 
disrespect, and cruelty to which here in America they are 
often exposed. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 

Boston, Mass. 


Suggestions for the Book of Common Prayer. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Having passed through the great sorrow of moving 
into a new house, I wish to mingle my tears with those 
readers of the Register who have been called to pass 
through similar distracting experiences. The sins of my 
ancestors, though doubtless orthodox and abundant, 
make me but little concern; but, oh, their books and 
pictures! I now understand the phrase, “Darn yer 
picter!’” yes, and your books, too! I am sore in every 
muscle and joint, and all things weary me, books and 
pictures most of all! 

With all its excellences the Book of Common Prayer 
has serious deficiencies as a compendium of religious 
consolation in such experiences as I have been called 
to pass through in the two weeks that have dragged 
their leaden weight away! In the first place there is 
to be found therein no litany for people who are moving! 
Oh, how I long for some such spiritual consolation! The 
men who made the Prayer Book did not move. They 
were not that sort! They were the kind of people that 
just stay where they are! 

Then there ought to be a form of sound words for a 
Christian man to use in circumstances of extreme provo- 
cation, as, for example, when biped imps run over your 
new hard floors and stamp them with indelible heel-marks, 
and leave your purple and fine linen in the cellar, and 
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bring the hoe, rake, wheel-barrow, and garden hose up 
into your bed-room. 

Oh for some Scriptural form of objurgation that a 
Christian man could indulge in with peace of conscience! 
Why could it not be compiled by the House of Bishops 
from the imprecatory Psalms? 

CHARLES EDWARD STOWE. 


Forest His, Lonc IsLanp, N.Y. 


Hours of Insight. 


How blest am I that often in my dreams 
Come lofty thoughts to waking hours unknown!— 
Airs as of mountain-tops are round me blown, 
And soul upflames with more than sunrise-beams. 
Imagination circles; insight gleams 
Unwontedly, with love and purpose sown; 
And spirit’s blossoms—in Elysium grown— 
Allure my heart along unfailing streams. 


O waking hours with pains and passions filled; 
Poor human strivings for the things that pass!— 
Rise, soul, above them, to serener heights; 
Thy dreams forthshadow life’s high goal, if willed 
And followed! Soon Night’s visions fade, alas! 
But Day’s high conquests offer long delights. 
—James H. West. 


Unorthodox Interpretations of Scripture. 


BY REV. BROMIDE SMITH, D.D. 


When I was a child, I had not only to learn the ten 
commandments, but also what were called Scripture 
proofs for each of them. ‘These proofs consisted of mor- 
sels of Scripture wrested from their context, which sup- 
ported in their fragmentary form the contention of each 
particular commandment. I remember satisfying my 
infant sense of the injustice of this proceeding by making 
out a set of commandments each of which was the direct 
contradictory of the orthodox edition, and finding for 
each of these new commandments a number of Script- 
ure proofs. For instance, I remember these :— 

6. Thou shalt kill. x1 Kings xviii. 40; 1 Samuel xv. 3. 
Psalm cxxxvii. 

7. Thou shalt commit adultery. Gen. xxix.; Judges v. 


30. 

8. Thou shalt steal. Exodus xii. 36; Genesis xxvii. 24. 

I never dared show this revised list to any one, but 
derived much inward satisfaction from it. As I have 
grown older, I have been settled in the opinion that most 
theological arguments have been on a like uncomfort- 
ably reversible basis, and that most heretics have had 
more truth upon their side than it was safe for them to 
have without a corresponding sense of humor. When 
I quoted to my cousin the text, ‘“‘He that sitteth in the 
heavens shall laugh,” as a justification of my behavior 
on Sabbath afternoon, he professed to be shocked beyond 
measure, and told me that my soul was in jeopardy, and 
“One, who even your irreligious nature must confess is 
the greatest authority in the world, has said, referring 
to the worth of one’s soul, ‘All that a man hath will he 
give for his life,’”” whereat I shocked him still more by 
getting him to look up Job ii. 4 and see who it was he 
considered ‘‘the greatest authority.” Samuel Butler 
gives this advice to the young: ‘‘Do not be too much 
carried away by the Bible. Remember it presents only 
one side of the case. All the books were written by God.” 
There is something to be said for this position, as the 
negro preacher said, after quoting to his congregation 
some terrible verses about the torments of the damned, 
“Brethren, I am not responsible for the composure of 
this book.” 

On the other hand, I sometimes still like to dream that, 
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supposing the book was not all mrrittten by God, but by 
hard-headed and wise men and women, perhaps there is 
more common sense and less mystery-only-to-be-inter- 
preted-by-one-who-has-our-diploma in it sire: is gener- 
aay supposed. 

I heard a fool preach a sermon last summer upon the 
needless expense of educating ministers. He said all 
that was needed to become a soul-searching preacher 
was a common-sense reading of the Bible and some expe- 
rience. ‘‘After all,’’ he said, ‘“‘the most effective sermon 
in its results which we read of in the New Testament 
was preached by a rooster, and all he said was ‘Cock-a- 
doodle-doo.’’’ Without going just-as far as this rooster, 
yet there is a great deal to be said for consulting common 
sense rather than what generally passes as scholarship 
in the interpretation of the Bible. 

I was greatly struck with this truth one Sunday upon 
coming out of a church where a most ‘“‘scholarly” sermon 
had been delivered upon the casting of the evil spirit 
out of the Gadarene demoniac and the subsequent dis- 
aster to the swine. The higher criticism had had its 
innings, and the congregation was dismissed to think 
the results, if any, over by themselves. On the way out 
an old farmer said to me a word more illuminating as 
to the spirit of the whole passage than all the sermon 
had been. He said he “guessed the thoughts in the 
hearts of some fellers would make even a herd of pigs ° 
that shamed that they would drown theirselves.” Now 
that is what I mean by a genuine unorthodox interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures. So, too, was that of the farmer’s 
wife who at the celebration of the thirtieth anniversary 
of her marriage told me that her favorite passage of 
Scripture was that telling about the marriage at Cana 
of Galilee, and, upon my asking her the feelings that 
led to this preference, said: Well, how the Lord did it 
at that marriage she could not propose to say, nor how 
he had done it at her own marriage. But that he done 
it, she knew, for,—and here she looked lovingly at her 
husband who was standing beside her,—for the Lord had 
turned the waters of life into wine for her that day. 

There is, of course, a good deal of mental fumbling 
about these common-sense unorthodox interpretations 
of the Bible, but it is my belief that the sense in which 
the narratives are understood by the great majority of 
humble, unsophisticated readers is quite satisfactorily 
unorthodox. The liberal school are apt to set up what 
is almost a straw man, the person who holds every word 
and phrase in a literal manner, and believe, because 
this form is the only form in which the faith of hosts of 
ordinary folk has been intellectualized, that therefore 
it is the practical method of their interpretation. For- 
mally they believe many such things about the Bible 
because they have been so taught, but practically they 
interpret the Bible in a way that does credit, I generally 
find, both to their head and their heart. ‘This, of course, 
does not refer to Bible class interpretations, which are 
naturally dictated by the dogmas of the society which 
supports the Bible class, but it does refer to the inter- 
pretations of humble lovers of the book as they read it 
for their own use, and as they speak of them only to close 
and confidential friends. 

“The baskets! The baskets!” said one thoughtful old 
lady, looking up from her Bible one afternoon. ‘‘ Where 
in that desert place did the twelve baskets come from to 
fill with fragments? I think I know,” she said after a 
pause, with a quiet smile,—‘‘I think I know. I think 
every family in the crowd had done just what the disci- 
ples had done, and had brought a basket full of provi- 
sions for their, day’s outing. Each family was so selfish 
that it was hiding its lunch under togas and beneath 
shawls, lest there would not be enough to go round if 
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they began to divide it. Every one was afraid that, if 
he shared his lunch with his neighbor, there would not 
be enough left for himself. Later they meant to retire 
when unnoticed, and devour it in secret. But Jesus 
broke down that selfishness effectively by suddenly 
calling openly for the little lunch which he and his disci- 
ples had with them. In spite of sly signs and hints and 
whispered protests on the part of these companions of 
his, it had to be produced. Then he began simply to 
distribute it to the multitude, as if there had been more 
than enough for everybody. He did it as if it was the 
most natural thing in the world to give away what little 
he had. I can see the eyes of the crowd as they strained 
forward to see what the Master was doing now. Lo! 
he was distributing in the most generous and open- 
handed way his own little store to the multitude. This 
could not be allowed to go on, the Master himself must 
not be allowed to go hungry; and all over the crowd, at 
first shamefacedly, later with more and more freedom, 
from men’s pockets, from under women’s shawls, from 
behind bushes and heaps of stones, the baskets began 
to appear, big and little, which had been hurriedly put 
together on the start from home. Now Jesus had given 
away to those directly around him all his own little store, 
and now one after another was rising from various parts 
of the crowd and bringing up to the Master baskets and 
loaves and fishes and packets of food. They offered 
these to him for himself, but, instead of taking them 
himself, he took them also out of the hands of the donors 
and began to pass them around among the multitude. 
More and more food was discovered and passed around 
till at last these people who had at first been so selfish 
and secretive found to their astonishment that, when 
they all became generous with their store, there had been 
among them all the time far more than enough to satisfy 
the hunger of every one present. Then the Master, 
with one of those little touches of care and reverence 
for all God’s gifts which characterize his life and teach- 
ing, commanded that the fragments of this first love- 
feast should be picked up and placed in the baskets which 
were now strewn empty around. That is what the 
Lord of Life can do.” 

Now I am sure that this interpretation of the feeding 
of the five thousand will not appeal so generally to any 
of us as the orthodox miracle-interpretation, because 
the lesson of the latter way of looking at it is that we 
should expect miracles (which we are all lazy enough to 
enjoy expecting) whereas the social lessons of this old 
lady’s unorthodox explanation are awkward, not to say 
inconvenient. 

Uropia SPRINGS, U.S. 


The Broken Sword. 


BY PERCY F. BICKNELL. 


In Edward Rowland Sill’s fine poem, “‘Opportunity,’’— 
which, by the way, is said to be a favorite with ex-Presi- 
dent T'aft,—a blunted and broken sword, thrown away in 
craven despair by a faint-hearted warrior, is spied by the 
king’s son, “wounded, sore bestead, and weaponless,”’ 
and is snatched up and wielded so valiantly as to turn 
the tide of battle and save “‘a great cause that heroic 
day.” 

There died recently at Santa Barbara, whither he had 
gone in quest of health, one whose whole life from early 
manhood was a splendid illustration of the invincible 
might of even a battered and broken sword when wielded 
by a determined arm. Enlisting at eighteen with the 
Forty-sixth Massachusetts Regiment, Francis Fisher 
Browne, hating war, but hating injustice and inhumanity 
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more, gave to his country that most precious of physical 
possessions, bodily health, and at twenty-one faced the 
battle of life with the slenderest of material equipment 
for the stern struggle that was to endure for half a century 
and to end only in the final rest from all earthly toil. 

His work in founding and conducting the Dial, a lit- 
erary review that he kept ever up to the high standard 
implied by its name, a name rich in precious and hon- 
ored associations, is known in a general way to the read- 
ing public, or at least to some part of it; but what it 
must have meant to start a periodical of pure literature 
in Chicago, of all places, thirty-three years ago, compara- 
tively few have ever stopped to think. Still fewer know 
that this heroic venture, this planting of a seed-corn of - 
culture and idealism in so sterile a soil, came at the end 
of a series of heart-breaking disasters encountered with 
admirable fortitude by their always undaunted victim. 
Two fires, including the great fire of 1871, had done their 
very best, or worst, to drive to despair this apostle of 
literary culture; a financial panic had been added to 
the discouragements confronting him; and, when at last 
victory seemed assured, in spite of the persistent malignity 
of fate, another and more cruel blow was dealt in the 
form of so complete a physical collapse as to necessitate 
the signing of a truce with the enemy and the indefinite 
suspension of aggressive operations. This marked the 
end of the Lakeside Monthly, successor to the Western 
Monthly, and by far the best magazine of its kind that . 
has struggled into being in the arid literary soil of our 
great West. This aridity must not, of course, be too 
strongly urged in the present day. With the toil of 
Mr. Browne and other pioneers the land has been irri- 
gated to a considerable extent, and the work of irriga- 
tion still proceeds. 

Probably no one who has not engaged in a similar 
desperate undertaking can realize the difficulties attend- 
ing the task of starting and maintaining a literary review 
on a capital represented by a minus sign in a state of 
health that renders exertion by no means a pure delight, 
amid an environment uncongenial to the enterprise and 
under conditions that compel its initiator to do with 
his own hand most of the work at the same time that he 
supplements his scanty resources with such earnings in 
other literary fields as he can command. Yet such was 
the labor of Hercules that this intellectual giant—for 
that is what he really showed. himself to be—bravely 
undertook and unostentatiously carried through, winning 
for the periodical so precariously started a place and a 
reputation that must have greatly gratified him in his 
later years, even though that place and that repute stood 
for no corresponding material prosperity such as could 
not have failed, had it but come, to be most welcome to 
one burdened with the family cares imposed upon Mr. 
Browne. 

As an illustration of the loftiness of ideal, the perfect 
independence, the disregard of pecuniary consequences, 
that marked the conduct of his chief literary enterprise, 
there comes to mind an occurrence related by Mr. Browne 
himself at a recent conference of the American Library 
Association, in vindication of the better sort of book 
reviewing. On one occasion he had received from a 
certain publisher a book which he was glad to find desery- 
ing of hearty commendation, and he had accordingly 
written and caused to be set up a laudatory review of the 
work, when there came from the publisher a letter in 
which he proposed to engage liberal advertising space for 
the book in case a favorable notice of it should be also 
printed. Thereupon the editor both refused to accept 
the advertisement and cancelled the review that had 
been on the point of appearing. 

Of other forlorn hopes in other fields than literature 
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which this dauntless soul felt called upon to lead or to 
assist, there is no space here to tell; but, wherever a 
minority was engaged in a desperate struggle for the 
right, there his generous support could always be counted 
upon. “Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever 
on the throne,” must have been to him a truth so poig- 
nantly realized by sad experience as it is given to com- 
paratively few to realize it. Yet the underlying serious- 
ness of his nature was not incompatible with a delightful 
vein of humor, and few situations assumed so dark an 
aspect as to be beyond his power to brighten by an appro- 
priate anecdote or a humorous characterization. Some- 
thing of Lincoln’s readiness in story-telling was his, as 
also something of Lincoln’s outward appearance, and, 
one suspects, other and more fundamental qualities for 
which Lincoln was loved and honored. Simplicity, hon- 
esty, courage, perseverance, kindliness, courtesy, and a 
passion for justice were certainly possessed in a marked 
degree by both; and both “wrought in a sad sincerity”’ 
that can be read in their faces by a discerning eye. Sig- 
nificant is the fact that among Mr. Browne’s published 
works is a noteworthy pen-portrait of the man he resem- 
bled and admired,—‘‘The Every-day Life of Abraham 
Lincoln,” the revision of which for a new edition was his 
last literary labor. 

Patriot in the best sense of that abused term, poet by 
temperament and in actual performance, man of letters 
and apostle of true culture, high-minded editor and pub- 
lic-spirited man,—such fidelity to high ideals do we find 
illustrated in his life, such steadfastness of noble purpose 
in the face of apparently insuperable obstacles, as ought 
to make the rest of us ashamed of our perpetual prating 
about the fine things we would accomplish if such and 
such difficulties were only removed; and one begins to 
suspect that the seeming hindrances to high achievement 
are, after all, the only real helps worthy of a hero’s ac- 
ceptance. The broken sword, “hilt-buried in the dry 
and trodden sand,” is better than the keen new blade, 
because it calls forth all the prowess of him whose quick 
eye has caught sight of it, and whose prompt hand has 
made of it an instrument in the defence of a great cause. 

MALDEN, Mass. 


Christian Unity and the Y. M.C.A. 


BY REV. A. P. RECCORD. 


Two men may differ in politics without cherishing 
personal hostility. Two organizations may differ in aims 
and purposes without becoming antagonistic. In religion, 
however, it is assumed that, if two men differ in their rules 
of faith and practice, they cannot be friends, or, if two 
churches differ in belief or polity, they cannot co-operate. 
It is this misconception of the fundamental basis of 
Christian unity which has resulted in the multiplicity of 
Christian sects. It has been well said that a divided 
church is the reproach of Christ. Through the age-long 
antagonisms of Christian people the progress of Chris- 
tianity has been retarded and the Christ has been crucified 
afresh. 

As long as this mistaken notion, that church unity 
depends upon intellectual agreement, persists, such 
unity must remain an idle dream. ‘The essential feature 
of a workable church unity is not identity of belief, but 
intensity of belief. It is not a characterless uniformity, 
but an active and virile spirit of unity amid diversity. 
No man can contribute largely to the cause of church 
unity who is not loyal to his own household of faith. 
There are altogether too many men in all denominations 
who confound indifference with liberality, and fail to dis- 
tinguish between tolerance of other forms of faith and dis- 
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loyalty to their own. To refuse to recognize the good in 
all denominations and every sect is to match bigotry with 
bigotry and cant with cant. But to acquiesce in a policy 
which discriminates against our own faith and to exhibit 
greater zeal in the service of the organization which is 
responsible for this policy than wedo in the service of our 
own church, is to display a complacency which is incon- 
sistent with a proper feeling of denominational self-respect. 

The greatest obstacle to church unity to-day is the spirit 
which dictates the attitude of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association toward the so-called liberal churches. The 
policy of excluding the members of liberal churches from 
active membership has remained unchanged since the 
adoption of the evangelical test in 1869. Six years ago, 
at Washington, an attempt was made to do away with 
this test and was overwhelmingly defeated, and the vote 
was confirmed at Toronto in 1910. 

At the recent convention at Cincinnati there was no 
change of policy. The only encouraging feature was 
a slight increase in the votes polled by the liberal wing, 
but the conservatives are still hopelessly in the majority. 
With quiescence and acquiescence on the part of so many 
Unitarians and Universalists the change will not come 
soon. This policy is not only dictated by laymen, but 
by laymen who are as devoid of theological training as 
they are instinct with theological prejudice. When 
patients determine the policy of physicians and clients 
dictate the methods of lawyers, then it will be time for 
laymen to sit in judgment upon churches and ministers 
alike and dictate the theology of the American people. 

It may not be generally known that the officers of the 
national association have not only dictated its policy for 
nearly fifty years, in spite of the fact that the leading ~ 
New England associations and many outside of New Eng- 
land are opposed to it, but they are trying to reach out and 
control the teaching in the schools in which association 
secretaries and physical directors receive their training. 

The policy of the national association has been dictated 
by the desire to secure intellectual agreement in all that 
concerns faith and practice. It is due to the mistaken 
notion that two men cannot walk together or work to- 
gether or worship together unless they stifle their convic- 
tions and cultivate a studied uniformity. That such a 
policy is hostile to the spirit of Jesus must be apparent 
to all. We cannot imagine any group of men from whom 
he would have withdrawn his fellowship. We cannot 
conceive of any body of religious workers with whom he 
would have refused to co-operate in the effort to advance 
the interests of the kingdom of God. All were children of 
his father and therefore entitled to his fraternal com- 
panionship and love. He did not ask that his disciples 
be one in thought and belief. He asked only that they be 
one in their loyalty to the truth and in their devotion to 
the right. The first condition of that unity of spirit and 
purpose which he enjoined is that diversity of thought 
and belief which seems to be so abhorrent to his would-be 
followers to-day. 

What the Christian world needs to learn is that the 
differences between the various denominations in the 
church universal are no greater than between the various 
members of any single church, and that the same method 
which secures harmony and co-operation in one will secure 
harmony and co-operation in the other. Wherever a 
certain atmosphere of refinement and good breeding pre- 
vail, there men are drawn together in spite of their dif- 
ferences. This does not mean that any man is called upon 
to compromise his principles or to sacrifice his convictions. 
It means simply that each man is big enough to respect the 
opinions of those with whom he differs and to treat those — 
who hold these opinions with Christian courtesy. Now 
church unity may be defined in terms of ecclesiastical re- 


t FOO d breeding. Its dominant characteristic 
spirit of | which will leave each man 
think his own thought and each church free to 
e its own belief, and then unite all men and all 
in a common worship and a common work. 


— . Mass. 
Ae yt <<. 
Into the woods at eve I went 


Suit Alone, and softly trod, 
‘ ee ee 
: The viol: 


A musset carpet for my feet 


; 
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When rich and sweet from fragrant heights 
Rang out the clear refrain* 


ee tata es 


4 Saidieath: and dorfe, and Snir pla’, 
And triumph over pain. 


Se ae ae 
Light 


Awd that is why at eve I fiz 
J ‘Through pathsays seldom trod. 
: Where haply I may chance to hear 
= ’ The violins of God. 
: —Isabel Francis Bellows tn the Cavalier. 


The Ethical Apostle for the Twentieth Century. 
BY CLARENCE GREELEY, PHD. 


In the procession of ethical theories through the cen- 
turies, where do we stand to-day? In the age of ethics 
as evolutionary. 

____~ In any venture for knowledge we can never penetrate 
| to indisputable ‘principles to start with.” We 

¢ wilt Catan certain statements and try them out. Take the 

_ ethical ideal and a bird’s-eye glance over a few facts re- 

garding | its origin and present-day apostle. The field is 

_ wide. “There is no separate subject-matter of moral 

_ knowledge.” In life there are just three relations: the 

relation of man to the universe,—the question of philoso- 

hg latin household relation,—the question of the home; 

relation of man to his fellow-men,—ihe social 

ee and all three relations in one functional pro- 

i Orie is the ethical question; no narrow hobby, 

specialty, or fad. 
ire. came our ethical ideals? Not from the sky 
of abstractions, nor ready-made from savage ancestors. 
Darwin’s discovery indicates from hereditary tendencies, 
: and practical reactions to environment and social tradi- 
tions er Moral life is a part of the 
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man, the federation of the world.’” The parental in- 
stinct and the necessity to get food or die awakened 
thought, and a functional result was very slow moraliza-— 
tion. Though Darwin does not expressly say so, I draw 
this inference from his doctrine: the basic moralities of 
the race are a function of non-moral variables. He meant 
the reaction of desire upon such factors of change as migra- 

tion, growth of population, and interaction with surround- 
ing tribes. Such varying forms of energy as science and 
democracy broaden our ‘sympathies. Some of his views 
are now untenable: but, in proving natural history to be 
a living process and morality a social question involving 
the whole of society, he made genetic ethics inevitable. 
Ideals grew out of habits of action in the social process 
for the means of life. Possibly contrary to Prof. Ames, 
I think there was a tendency from the first, however slight, 
to idealizing change. Very early the child begins to 
rationalize. In dressing the doll, she imitates, but makes 
some slight variation. “We still go, necessarily, more by 
habit or imitation than attention, but some change is 
essential to permanence or continuity of evolution of the 
ideal. The ideal emerges im the act of adapting old pro- 
peusities to new needs. 

Both are essential. The mere empirical ethicist takes 
the change without the permanence: the mere s 
idealist takes the permanence without the change. But 
the change in leaf or flower from green to red is not a crea- 
tion out of nothing; and the rational i imperative, separate 
from desire, has no meaning or existence. Custom and 
experience furnished Jesus with apocalyptic ideas, and 
these were a part of his power in Palestine. But “the 
functional value of a Proposition or a thing means its 
relation to the future.” This was in the moral worth of 
his filial and fraternal life —a germ of the twentieth cen 
ideal. So of Socrates, though he never found the ‘ulti 
mate’ ideal Who has? 

The rationalistic ultimate separation of the moral ideal 
from human impulse and desire has been the error of dlas- 
Sic morality; and modern empiricists have made the op- 
posite mistake of separating impulse and pleasure (from 
thought) as their idol, ideal, or pattern to imitate. Jesus’ 
pragmatic teaching that the discovery of truth is m the 
world of action, included the social value in both theories, 
but Plato, the founder of speculative philosophy, finally de- 
tached from common life the summum bonum, his idea or 

“essence,” from which comes our thought, and word, 
“ideal”; and this abstraction, coming through schoolmen 
and church, Bawden says still prevails in the old psychol- 
ogy of yesterday, and so im philosophy to-day. Plato's 
contemplative ideal, which he thought too high for arti- 
sans, and others, doubiless comforted philosophers in 
the decaying city-state, as the world-catastrophe tradi- 
tion was sweet to the prisoners of hope in Palestine. 
Plato mew all about functional ethies except Darwin’s 
discovery, and said: “Logic is the vital method of the preg- 
nant organization ot social material with respect to the 
good,”"’* “and reason must, when necessary, supplant cus- 
tom. But to live at all every man thinks largely under 
the notions of his time; and, although m Plato’s meta- 
physics “unalterable” custom gives place to reason, this 
becomes deified, including, as rational, class distinctions, 
fatalism, static iron law, and other survivals, more or 
less, of primitive mythology. Like Aristotle’s eides (the 
ghost of the word “species” at the feast of modern life), 
this “reason” became im scholastic and even Kantian ethics 
the refuge of exploitation and remote from human need. 

Darwin united human nature and ‘ “divine” reason; 
proved that Aristotle’s fixed species moves; saw the growth 
of moral judgment out of instinct, impulse, habit, and 
action,—-e., demonstrated continuity, not as a dialectic 
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movement of abstract thought, but in racial unity as a 
process of becoming and the method of actual life-ex- 
perience. Action is not, per se, undivine. Darwin joined 
what the ancients divided,—individual and social good, 
impulse, and ideal. Hence we live in a wonderful age of 
transition. For two thousand years reigned this thought: 
In our shadow-world here below, no true good or individ- 
uality exists, except as it copies, mirrors, shares, stands 
for, refers to, or represents something else in a world of 
ideas cut off from, or foreign to, natural human impulse. 
I realize my originality by aping an unknown opposite. 
Human nature is badness or unreality, though “species” 
are fixed by form in the real world above. 


“This world is all a fleeting show 
For man’s illusion given.” 


The Aineas of desire was ever trying to grasp the ideal 
shade of Creusa, as Dante his Beatrice; but she always 
escaped ‘‘equal to the light winds and most like a fleet- 
ing dream.” No wonder the ideal became unknowable. 
‘“‘“Gedanken ohne Anschauungen sind leer.” Darwin ap- 
pealed to life, action, function; proved of species what 
Galileo had said of the earth, ‘‘ E pur si muove,’’—reflexive, 
—it moves itself; believed the heart of reality and moral- 
ity to be found in the process of life’s evolution. This 
still seems vague; but nothing is more practical, for it 
strengthens the: moral ideal of democracy. ‘Thus, “The 
dignity of the world-drama is in the despised process of the 
natural history of plants, animals, and man”’ as man “‘for 
a’ that.” 
tion was met as honestly as now. 
langst gefunden.” 

Darwin throws light on the question of “final end.” 
So Spencer, ‘‘The end or explanation of the world-process 
is the process itself.” But Darwin meant not mere me- 
chanical causation: the mechanical is taken up into the 
genetic, ‘‘a new idealism is born” (the new ethics could 
take the form of experimental idealism), and also a new 
logic. ‘The scientific is simply the logical standpoint 
made use of as deliberate method.’ According to Darwin 
real evolution is the profoundest essence of nature, sustain- 
ing Bergson’s “Creative Evolution” in that respect. If 
evolution is not “‘essence,”’ still all we verify is functional. 
Baldwin, ‘‘Darwin’s whole view of life was essentially 
functional,—a struggle to satisfy the will to live.” But 
a “final” end; e.g., vitality, unity, even progressive ful- 
ness of life, or social welfare—must work as instrumental 
to the pragmatic test, or else open up all the old wars under 
the standard of Plato, whose real moral contest, as on a 
Homeric battlefield, was ultimately in the sky. Hence, 
‘The spirits of the wise, sitting in the clouds, laugh”; for 
they know the issue is pre-designed, and morality, there- 
fore, a phantom. But Darwin’s method proves morality 
real. ; 

What, then, is the criterion or standard? According 
to Darwin there is no final test apart from the long proc- 
ess of experience. Axioms or abstractions have their 
place, but a moral ideal is not a fetich or “fixed species’’: 
it must be true to fact and alert moral judgment in the 
ever-changing situation. A fish escapes by action as if 
a straight line is the shortest distance. Few consistently 
observe that there is no truer ideal than the star which 
rises in the night of perplexity or in the stability and hope 
in daily struggle for bread and beauty. In spite of his 
eidos, Aristotle could say, ‘The good man’s character 
shines through ignoble circumstance.” Dewey says 
Plato, after all, connects appetite and reason by action 
(thumos*), “‘spiritedness,” function. On the other hand, 
Paulsen shows that Bentham and Mill were true idealists 
in the battling for realization of practical ideas. 


“Das Wahre war schon 
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Some go back of the modern era, which begins with 
Hobbes and Bacon, to theology for standard or ideal. 
But ethics deals mainly with the social value of theology. 
As indicated by Ames, the line between religion and 
ethics fades out when “‘stability, horizon, and hope’— 
which Palmer calls the core of religion—are seen to be the 
heart of every moral act. Function is not mere locomotion 
to the next station, nor neglect of even the non-essential 
cravings. 

Who, then, is the apostle for the twentieth century? 
Perhaps every age in the social process has its one chief 
problem; but certainly the twentieth century is marked 
off from antiquity by stress on science and democracy as 
instrumental to personal worth. Spencer said his work in 
evolution has ethics as its final aim. If Luther’s was the 
age of theology, it meant freedom of conscience; Kant’s 
work was philosophy, but taught the worth of man; and 
Darwin’s ‘Origin of the Species,’ capacity for democ- 
racy, transferring authority, as final, from class-code 
and speculation to hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
as well as the genetic, historic test. Functional psychology, 
a corollary of evolution, has been applied to theology, 
logic, science, and sociology; but I have seen nothing 
printed under the specific title of functional or even prag- 
matic ethics. 

One stresses the importance of his own work., Said 
a professor of entomology, ‘‘The twentieth century is 
the age of insects.” In a larger sense it recognizes that 
ethical ideals are variable or developing, as dependent upon 
community needs, such as economic, political, religious. 
Perhaps this is the most usual notion of genetic or instru- 
mental ethics. These terms, like functional and prag- 
matic, differ more in application than definition. Origen 
said that inspiration corresponds to the plane of culture, 
but influences other than culture affect ethics. History 
sustains the functional view that stages—as military and 
industrial—modify the virtues in demand. 

We have noted the unity of ethics and religion as social 
values. Including both, who is the apostle for our time? 
If the first-century*apostle was Peter, whose theology 
functioned at Jerusalem; if the sixteenth-century apostle 
was Paul, whose theology was Luther’s tool; if the nine- 
teenth-century apostle was John and love, Beecher’s 
and Hale’s ideal; if all Bible prophets and apostles were 
pragmatists; if the spirit of James is in urgent demand for 
our age of great commercial temptation,—.e., if any period 
has its special moral leader,—then that man who affirmed 
that natural selection is not the supreme law in ethics, and 
who, least of all apostles, claimed infallibility, whose test 
of truth was in minding his business and getting the next 
solution needed,—then Charles Darwin, the founder of 
functional morality, was the implicit apostle for the twen- 
tieth century. Just the opposite of his opponents’ 
notions, as to his views: he regarded sympathy more im- 
portant than “might,’’ mind than mechanism, the child 
than the machine, social environment than even eugenics, 
—founded by his cousin, Francis Galton. He believed 
with Bagehot that military morals exaggerate action. 
He believed that moral function is action, but action mov- 
ing toward an object,—largely from human impulse to aid 
the weak. Of course we mean the spirit and method 
of Darwin, not chiefly his conclusions, even in ethics. 
Baldwin thinks his method is instrumentalism,—truth a 
means of handling practice,—but not pragmatism, if by 
that is meant an adequate view of reality. Darwin’s main 
thought for us, however,—all species (and Dewey adds, im- 
pulses) are evolved with reference to the function of main- 
taining life,—makes him at least the path-breaker for 
genetic and functional ethics. Any system of ethics pro- 
fesses to deal with action; but Darwin tests the truth or 
notion by following the conditions or history of its genera- 
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tion,—H,, and O, then water; or, with Locke, gold insol- 
uble; then agua regia; then gold soluble. Original im- 
pulse, then conflict, then moral judgment,—not mere 
mechanism, ‘There is more in the effect than in the cause, 
more in choice than impulse,—a basis of Bergson and the 
new, functional logic. Justified by genetic psychology, 
the psychological moment, as the laboratory shows, has 
an anticipatory function,—contains some future time, 
also some of the past, which Plato’s reminiscent ‘‘ universal 
in the particular’ felt after. It simply means, moral 
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_ progress is rooted in the past; and the deed’s functional 


value for the next job is the modern “particular in the uni- 
versal,” or ‘‘moving” end. ’’This functionally prepares for 
future situations. Many humble functions, meeting real 
needs to-day, unconsciously form organs of growing worth 
in future ages. ‘‘The first man who chipped a flint was 
(unconsciously) the father of all sculptors.”’ 

The same process which changed the arrow-head to 
Peter’s dome is transmuting the time-long age of want 
into the new era of opportunity. ‘Though Plato’s isolated 
“jdea”’ seemed essential to ancient (rather than modern) 
hope, his kingdom of the static logos is now passing. 
But, in the spirit of his limited Republic, and Darwin’s 
racial unity functioning for self-preservation, slowly 
arises a world-republic through the work and reason of 
the many,—“‘the collective, the real eis xunos logos* of 
mankind.” ‘Therefore, the man of the hour, as much as 
any, in this twilight of the new time, the ethical apostle 
for our own age,—once more the true founder of experi- 
mental ethics or moral idealism,—is Charles Darwin. 

His basis for psychology was in his proof that the es- 
sence of experience is evolution; that the mind never 
sleeps,—not eternal rest; eternal life. But we are now 
in the industrial stage set forth in Goethe’s ‘Faust’; and 
the chorus in the second book sings:— 


“When the crowdsways unbelieving, 
Show the daring will that warms; 
He is crowned with all achieving 
Who perceives, and then performs, ’’— 
though “the will does not originally presuppose presenta- 
tion.” What do Darwin and Goethe mean? ‘This will 
appear at the close. Meantime, just two lines I dreamed: 
Persistence in the climbing until dawns the mountain vision, 
Persistence in the struggle until reconstruction comes. 

Not quite “Im Anfang war das Wort,” but rather “Im 
Anfang war die That’’; and we verify the ideal by action. 

Functional ethics is simply ethical ethics, seen in the 
light of evolution. Duty is function. It is the tacit 
faith of every man that the desires and functions he lives 
by, in their reasoned satisfaction, further the common 
good; each motive well-joined to result a spur to further 
progress. If Darwin does not prove that, still experience 
may. Said Collyer at eighty-three, “I try to enlarge 
my faith, not because I can prove it, but because I can’t 
live without it.” Is not that pragmatic and—scientific? 
Faust found the “‘fair’’ ideal only-in the functional situa- 
tion, striving to bless his fellow-men ‘“‘for eons to come.”’ 
But true Darwinism holds the ordinary man essential, 
not merely the great apostle. So Paul counts obscure 
Andronicus and Junia of note among the apostles. Real 
service does not patronize or paralyze. 

Most of the world’s heroes of invention and ideas are for- 
gotten. Nietzsche’s Superman is out of place in real de- 
mocracy. ‘True, Alexander, making civilization Western, 
Jesus, theology pragmatic, and Darwin, ethics functional, 
are prime factors in that modern industrial revolution 
which forces upon all nations social democracy as the prob- 
lem, for scientific method, of the twentieth century; 
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and whose solution should be, perhaps, America’s special 
vocation for the world. 

But science and democracy imply a tendency to idealiz- 
ing change in all men; and in the social mind of the twen- 
tieth century we listen to the ideal, in the words of Prof. 
Beckwith, thus: ‘The complete and harmonious relation 
of all natural powers and capacities of the individual and 
the social whole,’’ which, since Darwin, is conceived of 
as a functional process, a struggle for life, social self- 
preservation. No abstract ideal is adequate. ‘Life 
is richer than thought,” hence alll ideals grow. In the 
language of evolution and the spirit of Jesus, the ideal is 
“inerease of function’’ or more abundant life for all, each 
society and individual responsible, in the actual functional 
situation, for moral judgment, which, under fit conditions 
of racial custom and habit, makes for development and not 
decay. 

True Darwinism agrees with Emerson that “the genius 
of humanity is the right point of view of history.” Dewey 
shows that the motives of so-called “lower classes,” and 
even primitive ancestors, and of all stages from amoeba 
to Aristotle, were as good as ours. We are no nearer a 
“fixed goal.’ But under the evolution of environments 
and social traditions our ideals broaden and deepen in 
capacity, light, and sensitiveness to “‘horrid contrasts,” - 
as between levee and home, rich and poor, war and peace. 

This functional view should give us a new sense of re- 
sponsibility for the new duties and standards of the new 
democratic era. ‘To lessen the gap between “perception”’ 
and “performance,” and to improve the life conditions 
of the common lot, seems to be a twentieth-century ideal 
sufficiently ‘‘absolute,’—not absolute timelessness, but 
timeliness. For so—the deed timed to the need— 


‘We rise on stepping-stones 
Of ‘our ideals’ to higher things.” 


Our ideal apostle fo rage and hour is not Utopia, but 
eutopia.* All reflection is an analysis, not of no-where, 
nor infinity, but of some specific situation. ‘‘ Mere reason- 
ing can never set anything going, but only reasoning 
about means to an end. It is with particulars that con- 
duct is concerned. The kind of reasoning demanded 
varies with the subject inhand. ‘The agent must always 
consider for himself what the special occasion requires.” 
That survives from Aristotle, is supported by Darwin, 
was made a basis for psychological ethics by Dewey, 
and seems to be the creed of common sense. 

Curcaco, ILL. 


Spiritual Life, 


The soul that has even once seen God in inward experi- 
ence can never again regard human life as a plaything or 
a failure. It is seen to be a great and significant drama, 
moving to a glorious, divine end.—Christopher J. Street. 


& 


I never make preparations for penetrating into some 
small province of nature hitherto undiscovered without 
breathing a prayer to the Being who hides his secrets 
from me only to allure me graciously on to the unfolding 
of them.—Louis Agassiz. 


To be true, to hate every form of falsehood, to live a 
brave, true, real life,—that is to love God. God is infinite; 
and to love the boundless, reaching on from grace to grace, 
adding charity to faith, and rising upward ever to see the 
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Ideal still above us, and to die with it unattained, aiming 
insatiably to be perfect even as the Father is perfect,— 
that is to love God.—F. W. Robertson. 


Sd 


The new faith says that conduct is the test of every 
life, whether in the sight of God or of man. He is saved 
whose heart is right, whose deeds are just; and he is 
lost who by any sophistry of doctrine or mastery of passion 
turns his back upon the moral law.— John Learned. 
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The Anniversary Sermon.* 


BY REV. WILLIAM SULLIVAN. 


As interested in the progress of a liberal and free re- 
ligion, we have assembled here this week to take counsel 
upon how that cause may be furthered, and to give our- 
selves the pleasures of fellowship as we work in co-operation 
for its success. And to-night we meet in this place of wor- 
ship in order that, whatever our differences as to plans 
and programmes, whatever the divergent attitudes which 
to-day or yesterday seemed to sunder us, we may affirm 
the deeper unity that holds us together in a sovereign 
purpose; may contemplate again the nature of our prin- 
ciples and the end of our endeavors, and gain both new 
zeal and fresh charity from the most holy Presence before 
which now we stand. Having consulted together upon 
our work as practical action, we are now to reflect upon 
it as religious truth and spiritual inspiration. We would 
have some one speak to us, however poorly, of the con- 
stitutive spirit of our free faith, of the opportunity that 
confronts it, of the vocation that invites it. Not that 
we have any oracle entrusted with final authority; not 
that we are to accept as adequate any formulations ready 
made or any system closed and bounded. No one believ- 
ing, as we believe, that the ever-growing spirit cannot be 
stopped in its growth by any such finalities, is able to sub- 
mit to this exterior restraint, this mechanical and un- 
spiritual coercion. But we do wish to hearken, we do 
wish to yield ourselves to an authority of another kind,— 
the authority not of outer law, but of inner life, the au- 
thority not of system, but of spirit, the authority that 
never bids us halt, but forever commands us to go for- 
ward. What, then, are we to think of this calling of ours? 
What place does it hold in the present position of religion? 
What is distinctive in it? What does it promise? What 
is it worth? 

From two prevailing fashions of thinking I find our 
liberal faith distinguished. With both indeed it has ele- 
ments in common; but my concern now is to show the 
differences and oppositions rather than the likenesses 
and agreements. For, much as we are inclined to dwell 
on the harmonies which underlie divergencies, it is some- 
times necessary not only for the sake of clear thought, but 
for the sake of honest acknowledgment, to set forth 
that which makes us individual and justifies our separate 
existence as a church. These two types of thinking 
from which I would mark off liberal religion are, first, one 
that has assumed to itself the name of scientific; and, 
secondly, one that does not object to being designated 
theological. The former of these, that one, I say, which 
not justly nor accurately is called scientific, endeavors 
to leave us life’s nobility while destroying its transcen- 
dency. It flings all that is, from suns to souls, into the 
cauldron of matter, and bids us look therein to discover 
our origin, and continue looking, if we can, to contem- 
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plate our destiny. It reveres, indeed, the high activities 
and holy experiences which the world has hitherto called 
spiritual, but warns us that these activities fit into no 
spiritual scheme or purpose in the universe, and may not 
even be set apart in any category of solitary splendor 
or distinctive significance. Yes, we are to follow the 
moral ideal, but with the express understanding that the 
word ‘‘ideal’’ is to be literally taken as the adjective of 
“idea’’; that is, simply to denote the projection of a great 
desire, the flinging forth into futurity of a noble aspira- 
tion, in order that we be beguiled into thinking it a solid 
objective, and profitably seduced into fancying that a 
dead universe confirms a pathetic. hallucination of a living 
mind. And, when we ask by what authority this ravish- 
ing of ancient sanctuaries is accomplished, and by what 
right divineness is taken from the universe and grandeur 
from human life, we are reminded that spirit is superseded 
by mechanism, and that humanity, whether individual 
or collective, has been reduced to the proportions of an 
insignificant episode in cosmic history. How can men any 
longer hold the proud, old regal view of life’s sublimity 
when astronomy reveals to them that they are ephemeral 
dwellers on a contemptibly small speck in space? How 
can they indulge their grandiose expectations when both 
astronomy and geology open up their story of measureless 
time, in comparison with which our threescore years and 
ten must appear ridiculous? And how can their conceit 
of greatness endure when biology discloses that they are 
but gorillas, vouchsafed a fortuitous post-graduate develop- 
ment? ‘Thus step by step the machinery of matter grinds 
us down, leaving no trace of a divine Artificer behind it 
or any spiritual plan within. Thus by blow after blow 
we are beaten back from heights on which we fancied we 
saw God, to a station in the swirl of matter,—a moment’s 
resting-place amid remorseless years. Thus, too, when a 
world in bewilderment and souls in despair have cried in 
pain and protest, we are told to expend our idealism in 
social enthusiasms and fraternal philanthropies by way 
of beguiling our aimless hour and making our doom less 
dark. 

In direct opposition to this view, which has flung the 
shadow of melancholy into so much of the speculation and 
literature of our time, and brought despair upon so many 
of the finest spirits of the age, our faith declares that the 
spiritual life of man but manifests a spiritual Life in the 
universe of which he is part; that, if in him there is moral 
obedience, in it there must be moral law. If the ordered 
regularities of science make the universe our rational com- 
panion, then the conscience obeying some Right, the will 
pursuing some Good, the mind ahungered and athirst 
for some True, make the universe our spiritual companion. 
If in life there are sovereign values, to be gained at what- 
soever cost to self or by whatsoever sacrifice of lower ex- 
pediencies, then presiding over life must be a sovereign 
Value, giving a standard to our perceptions, rationality 
to our endeavors, response to our intimations. In one 
word, our faith asserts that, if animal processes fit into the 
universe, spiritual processes fit there, too. If physical , 
law governs one, spiritual law governs the other. So 
believing, we are not afraid of magnitudes and durations. 
Throw together a thousand planetary systems formed 
of molten rock and iron or incandescent gas, and what 
are they in comparison with a penitent’s sigh of contrition, 
a thinker’s vision of truth, a martyr’s death for honor? 
Are the rock, the iron, and the gas to have a place in your 
universe, and the sigh, the vision, and the heroism to have 
none? Are we to draw our map of life from the region of 
dust and mud that our feet have traversed and ignore 
the far continents and the soaring heights visited by the 
noblest of our race and seen by our own souls when at 
their best? To regard life in such a way, to deem the soul 
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a spark from a collision of molecules, and the moral ideal 
the result of a material process not essentially different 
from the process of digestion, is to base the infinitely 
great on the infinitely little, to rest a pyramid on its apex, 
to place a mountain on a pebble. ‘The aspirations of the 
soul, the authority of conscience, the high impulse to in- 
tegrate our life with a supreme Ideal-Real, constitute our 
greatness, our divineness, our uniqueness. From no mate- 
rial collocations, no animal ingenuities, can these splendors 
of spirit be derived. They point to a moral law, a spir- 
itual adjustment, a Soul of the world in transaction wate 
the soul of man. 

I have said that the vice of method which infects this 
type of thinking that I have just been criticising is that 
it bases the infinitely great upon the infinitely little. 
Or, as it might perhaps be better stated, it takes a reality 
out of its proper province of being, in order to make it 
repose on a foundation in another order of being. It 
drags spirit out of the sphere of spirit to thrust it upon 
matter as though it were a result of matter. Now will 
it seem strange if I say that the other position from which 
liberal religion is to be distinguished-—namely, that of 
theological orthodoxy—is to be charged with a similar 
fault? It is a startling parallel, where we should expect 
divergence, if such turns out to be the case. But is it 
not the case? What is theological orthodoxy but the 
basing of the transcendent values of life and religion on an 
episode in history, on a book or set of books, on a definite 
moment of time, on personalities necessarily limited, as 
all personalities must be, by their age and environment? 
Can eternal values thus be made to rest on a temporal 
foundation? Can the world of infinite realities thus be 
fitted on a human and historic basis, on men, events, 
and transactions, so subject to the conditions of their 
age that it is increasingly difficult to adjust them to the 
progress of the ages? Can that be the root of religion and 
the heart of faith which every advance of critical and 
historical study shows to be more limited rather than less, 
which has already been so seriously affected by the widen- 
ing knowledge of mankind, which more and more mani- 
festly has become an intellectual thesis in the name of 
which we must stubbornly. contest every step of the 
scholar who dispassionately examines it? On no such 
insecurity can we establish the certainties of the spiritual 
life; on no such slender foundation build that fabric of 
faith wherein the eternal in the universe holds communion 
with the eternal in man. ‘The experience of our divine- 
ness is the revelation of God’s divinity. ‘The implications 
of infinitude in our moral nature and in the aspirations of 
the soul are the sure and connatural support and vindica- 
tion of the Infinite in whom we trust. A subsidiary and 
confirmative value, of course, we recognize in all holy 
scriptures and all inspired prophets; but we dare and 
are proud to maintain that it is our own godlikeness 
that primarily and ultimately discovers and demonstrates 
God 
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This then I take to be distinctive in our liberal faith,— 
that, in an age when materialism threatens to overwhelm 
the spirit and critical study has so damaged the historical 
witnesses once thought divinely safeguarded and secure, 
we announce to bewildered men that their own souls are 
the seat of religion, their own nature a divine revelation, 
their own perfection, if they will but attend to it, the im- 
pregnable proof that the endeavor for perfection cannot 
be aimless, but is made rational, as well as vigorous, by 
co-ordination with a Perfection at the heart of things, 
supreme, glorious, and infinite. And this further is dis- 
tinctive,—that this liberal faith places in the immediate 
presence of the Infinite, not only the intellect, but also the 
heart. It asserts, or, if faithful to itself, ought to assert, 
that the Absolute Good revealed in us is the one proper 
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object of aspiration, the all-sufficing sanction of duty, 
the single inspiration of the highest piety. Against that 
view of human nature which would make out that God 
alone has never been the aim and object of the devotional 
life of any religion, save in perfunctory phrases, but that 
everywhere the real ardor, the finest poetry, and most 
genuine feeling of worship have been directed to half- 
gods, and that therefore you cannot now pitch the soul’s 
life on a key so high,—the very existence of such a church 
as this seems to me a protest. We cannot yield assent to 
the melancholy assertions that the Eternal Infinite is 
insufficient or unfit for human piety, and that because 
mankind has always fostered its devotion by flesh forms, 
by sense symbols, and by romantic demigods, therefore 
it is forever unable to rise above these to a worship in 
spirit and in truth. We profess, and it is one of our urgent 
present responsibilities to prove practically, that there 
can be in the heart of man a genuine passion for the su- 
preme Perfection, and an ardor of loyalty, a joyousness 
of obedience, and a depth of devotion to an All-Holy 
whom we shrink from investing with forms and fashions 
of fancy or of flesh, such as no pieties of past time can 
surpass. It is true that, because this type of religion seeks 
the Infinite Life as the single object of its worship, it is 
called cold, vacant, uninspiring; whereas, on the other 
hand, religions which offer seductive charms to the lower 
emotion of the moment, and stimulate the imagination 
by dangerous approximations to idolatry, are counted 
warin, comforting, and restful. If this be the choice before 
us, we hesitate not an instant. We want no sensuous 
drug to blur our perception of reality with artificial 
half-light and moonshine. We desire no crutch of cere- 
mony and symbol for a languid imagination that would 
rather enjoy the somewhat disgusting blandishments of 
sanctimoniousness than go forth in the keen, brave search 
for God, ready for strife of the spirit, and unafraid of the 
battle with doubt. ‘The Eternal Right as our cause; 
the infinite Good as our God,” is the spirit cry of this 
clean and sinewy faith. What greater ideal has ever 
pulled upward the soul and heart of man? What diviner _ 
passion has ever moved any saint, prophet, or apostle of 
times gone? He who says that God—God alone—is not 
sufficient to warm the heart of piety or inflame the will 
for righteousness knows only the God of a phrase, not the 
God of living power. Go back of the phrase to the 
Ideal-Real behind it, and what do you find? You find 
this: ‘“‘God is rigorous and awful right; eternal justice, 
not to be beguiled by any deceits of ours from holding 
the balance even. And you are to be of a justice like to 
his—or woe is you! God is everlasting love. Confront 
him, you that cherish selfish enmities, bitter partisan- 
ships, and cruel unconcern for those that suffer,—confront 
him if you dare! God is stainless sanctity, and his law 
is a law immaculate. You, meant to be godlike also in 
this, behold the All-Holy, and pronounce your own judg- 
ment in his presence!’’ So might we go on declaring that 
thus an Eternal Right vindicates the law of virtue, and 
that the divine victory or the tragic collapse of our existence 
here is to be decided by our living or not living the godlike 
life. ‘Thus searched into, thus contemplated, the thought 
of God becomes at once awful, glorious, and intimate. 
Where or how can there be a loftier devotional ideal? 
It is not too slender, but too mighty for us; not too shal- 
low, but too deep. 

‘This, then, is the substance, as I see it, of our free faith: 
human nature requires an Infinite, and the Infinite 
suffices for human nature. May this clear vision and this 
perfect passion grow within us! Infinite Life and Light 
and Love, may we seek Thee; may we find Thee; may we 
worthily announce Thee! 

ScHENEcTapy, N.Y. 
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Tar LARGER ASPECTS OF SocIALISM. By 
William English Walling. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50 net.—Having 
discussed the economic and political features 
of Socialism in a former work, Mr. Walling 
deals here with the intellectual and spiritual 
side of it. The intellectual aspect of So- 
cialism is found to be a complete anti-intel- 
lectualism, Pragmatism being its fundamental 
philosophy. To be sure, Socialism sprang 
from a totally different philosophy, but 
Marx and Engels were really Pragmatists 
without being conscious of it. But among 
pragmatic guides there is a choice. James 
defers too much to a reality over the individ- 
ual and is reactionary in his social tendency. 
The great inspiration is therefore to be 
found in John Dewey, though the liberal 
quotations made from Dewey do not always 
bear the weight of Walling’s conclusions. 
Natural science and historical science are 
disparaged since Socialism will not recognize 
any truth in control of itself, truth of any 
kind being valuable only as a help to getting 
on experimentally. The ethical guides of 
this particular Socialism are Stirner and 
Nietzsche. “I enjoy myself according to 
my pleasure’ (Stirner) is the attractive 
word. Under present conditions altruism 
is a desirable virtue, but only because present 
conditions are evil. In the future free 
society neither altruism nor egoism will be 
necessary; for, as Nietzsche teaches, the 
sovereign individuals of the future are to be 
free to experiment with life, ‘‘free from any 
restrictions of a moral code beyond their 
own deep and strong feelings.” As for re- 
ligion, certain soul-states are of value, if 
they enable an individual to inspire his 
fellow-men; but they must not be called 
religion, since the name would be an excuse 
for dominating over others by preaching, 
by regarding something as authoritative. 
Desire for immortality is forbidden; and, 
as there is no human interest in the question, 
Is there or is there not a God? the Prag- 
matist-Socialist is neither atheist nor agnostic, 
but simply emancipated from all such ques- 
tions. In the closing part of the book the 
relations of the sexes are found to demand 
freedom from moral coercion and legal 
restraint. The philosophy of love is bor- 
rowed from the erotic prophecies of Ellen 
Key. As may easily be imagined, this 
Pragmatist-Socialism is bitterly opposed to 
State Socialism. 


IMMIGRATION. By Henry Pratt Fair- 
child. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.75 net.—Mr. Fairchild has become 
known as a student of immigration through 
articles that have appeared in the American 
Economic Review, the American Journal of 
Sociology, and the Yale Review. In these 
carefully considered and plainly written 
chapters the effort has been made to regard 
American immigration not simply as an 
American public problem, but as a sociolog- 
ical phenomenon of world-wide significance. 
The author considers other view-points 
than that which is taken primarily by an 
American citizen. He shows that while 
the aspects of the present immigration move- 
ment are continually changing, the funda- 
mental laws which underlie it are relatively 
constant, and that only a knowledge of 
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these principles fits one to attempt solution 
of it as a problem of practical politics. After 
chapters on the successive periods of immi- 
gration to this country he discusses the catises 
of the movements and their effects before 
taking up the study of conditions as they 
exist to-day. It is this study, of course, 
which has most pressing interest, and the 
analysis is very interesting. It leads to 
the problems: Is it desirable to interfere 
with such a natural movement? and, If in- 
terference is to be undertaken, whose welfare 
is to be held prominently in view? The 
writer concludes that the first problem is 
one of applied sociology and a proper sub- 
ject for government control. Does the 
United States need the immigrants? That 
is the central question around which positive 
arguments for and negative arguments 
against immigration depend. The senti- 
mental argument, which considers the United 
States as the natural haven of the unfortu- 
nate of all lands, is out of date, if only for the 
reason that only an insignificant part of 
our immigrants, with the exception of the 
Russian Jews, come for this reason. In 
turn the writer considers the social, the bio- 
logical, and the economic arguments for 
the encouragement of immigration, and then, 
with equal fairness, the various arguments 
against it. The study of assimilation is 
especially interesting. The whole aim of 
the book is to state the situation as a ground- 
work upon which reasonable conclusions 
may be based. It is plain that the subject 
is one upon which intelligent people need to 
think deeply and act wisely. 


V. V.’s Eves. By Henry Sydnor Harrison. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.35 
net.—That a humanitarian novel, a common, 
every-day story of moral heroism and the 
contagion of social welfare work, should 
find an open path to assured success is due, 
of course, not to the subject, but to the genius 
of the writer who has looked behind types to 
discover real men and women, and has known 
how to present them, in all their reality, to 
his readers. That the success of Queed 
was to be repeated was certainly a thing 
to hope for, but it was not a certainty. 
Now, however, Mr. Harrison’s place among 
the writers from whom we expect much is 
assured, and each new book will be a literary 
event. ‘The suggestion of De Morgan comes 
a little from the style, a little from the mental 
outlook of the author; but it is only a sug- 
gestion, for Mr. Harrison has shown himself 
as original as any one can be who is content 
to take his themes from actual life. ‘There 
isn’t much about V. V. here, in comparison 
to what we feel and follow in the development 
of Carlisle; and, if we had not known one like 
him, the character might perhaps seem less 
clearly drawn than hers. Even apart from 
these two the people here are pictured with 
lifelike fidelity to their individual traits and 
tendencies. Mr. Harrison belongs to that 
best class of novel writers, those who inter- 
pret to us human nature and social life. 


CULTURE, DISCIPLINE, AND DEMOCRACY. 
By A. Duncan Yocum, Ph.D., professor 
of pedagogy, University of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, 1913.—This is one of the most 
sober-minded and fair-minded books among 
the many that are appearing now in peda- 
gogy. It moves along the central current 
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of the best educational thought of the past 
and present century with evident familiarity 
with the temper of the leading minds and 
movements within it. It has the feeling 
of ripened insight throughout. It succeeds 
in forecasting the way along which educa- 
tional custom should proceed. The chief 
virtue of the book is its rather delicate and 
adequate way of interpreting the adjust- 
ments that educational practice may well 
make in order to prepare for citizenship, 
particularly in a democracy. 


Why Women 
Ought to Desire the Ballot. 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


Sent gratis (no charge whatever). Address; 
Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE, gt Mt. Vernon St,, 
Boston, Mass. 


SOCIAL SERVIGE BULLETIN. 


"THE Department of Social Service 

of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation issues regularly each month a 
publication bearing this title. Its pur- 
pose is to offer suggestions for the con- 
duct of work for the common good in 
our churches, and also to give circula- 
tion to articles of value on different 
phases of the social question, some 
original contributions, and others re- 
prints from the magazines and the 
reports of various societies. 
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CONSERVATION OF NATIONAL 
RESOURCES, 


By Dr. Greorce F. Swarn. 


For some years past the conservation of our 
national resources has been the subject of much 
discussion. There has been abundant reason for 
it. Until recently we have seemed to think 
there was no end to the vast wealth with which 
America has been endowed, and we have reck- 
lessly wasted our resources at an appalling rate. 
Those who know the facts are calling a halt, and 
the country has at last begun to realize that a 
check must be put upon waste, that conservation 
must take the place of extravagance. How this 
is to be done is the great question. The problem 
is so vast that it is hard for the individual to 
relate himself to it, and yet it can only be solved 
by each individual doing his part. Prof. Swain’s 
monograph is particularly valuable because he 
points out definite ways in which every one can 
advance the policy of conservation upon which 
the future of the country so largely depends. 


On the inside covers of the above pam-= 
phlet will be found a descriptive list of 
the previous issues of the Social Service 
Bulletin. 


PUBLISHED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 
Order by “‘ Social Service’ number, not by title 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Magazines. 


The June number of the Nineteenth Century 
and After has sixteen articles on as many 
different subjects,—critical, classical, social, 
political, and ecclesiastic. A remarkable 
number of these articles deal with subjects 
of great interest, treated in an interesting 
way. All these subjects are treated from 
a conservative point of view and yet with 
intelligence and discretion. This is one of 
the magazines that has not yielded to the 
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clamor for “‘rag-time” and the topics that 


are allied to the modern dances. The con- 
viction of the editors is that England is passing 
through a period of storm and stress of which 
no one can foresee the issue: all depends upon 
the honesty, sagacity and patriotic fidelity 
of the men and women who control the course 
of public affairs and the social reorganization 
which is now going on throughout the world. 
As the title indicates, the editors and contrib- 
utors do not live wholly in the nineteenth 
century, although they draw many lessons 
from the events of that dramatic century. 
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SUNNY LIFE 


A BIOGRAPHY,.OF SAMUEL JUNE BARROWS 


BY ISABEL C. BARROWS, HIS WIFE 


SAMUEL JUNE Barrows, a typical American, born in poverty on New York’s old East 


Side, errand boy in a printing press factory at nine, teaching himself shorthand after hours 


on the piers by the East River, secretary to the great war secretary of state in the troublous 
days of the early reconstruction period, newspaper correspondent with Custer on the plains 
during the seventies, divinity student at Harvard in a period of stirring theological contro- 
versy, pastor of the historic old First Church at Dorchester and for sixteen years editor of 
the official weekly of the Unitarian denomination, Congressman at the time of the Spanish 
War, secretary of the New York Prison Association during the last ten years of his life, and 
at his death president of the International Prison Congress, an indefatigable student of 
literature and music, a tireless traveller, a valiant worker for prison reform, international 
peace, religious and social liberty. 

Such was the man whose intimate story is recorded by the wife who for almost half a 
century shared his life and work. 


It is not only a biography of extraordinary interest, but a record of close personal rela- 
tions with men of many countries during nearly fifty years of increasing and thoughtful 
activity in bringing about the good life. That, to him, was a sunny life. 


$1.62 SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


POSTPAID 105 EAST 224 STREET, NEW YORK POSTPAID 
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PRESENT DAY THEOLOGY 


Washington Gladden 


A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE 


God and Man 

Nature and the Supernatural 
Sin and Salvation 

Heaven and Hell 

The Incarnation 

The Atonement 

Forgiveness 

The Life Everlasting 


CiLotH, $1.00. PostTacE, 10 CENTS 
SoLtp AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


McClelland & Co., Columbus, 0. 
HEART AND VOICE 


A_ NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND _ SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY=-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘*THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“*THE CAROL,”’ ‘‘JUBILATE DEO,” ETC, 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
shige favor in liberal religious circles in the United 

tates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Scudascedtieel 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”’ 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know.... I am stirred to congratulation,” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:-— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ... It makes a decisive step in advance. .. . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.’ 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normaily without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. ... I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 

Send for acopy of HEART AND VOICE, 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents each carriage prepaid, 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
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Che Bome. 
The Faverite Doll. 


Oh, my dolls were many when I was young, 
Blue-eyed, brown-eyed, and gray; 

But the little rag-doll to which I clung, 
I love to this very day. 

Now if you should climb up the attic stairs, 
And open the trunk to the right, 

And peep in the lid as you should be bid, 
I’m afraid you might call her a sight. 


For Posy is old, with a scar on her chin, 
And her cheeks are as white as the wall; 

But please understand that to me she is grand, 
And T love her the best of them all. 

Oh, never a time have I climbed to bed 
When my age was, I think, about seven, 

But close to my breast she would cuddle and rest, 
While my little prayer flew up to heaven. 


I’d an Indian doll and a bride and groom; 
A Dinah, a baby and nurse, 
A talking doll and a walking doll, 
And one with a silver purse. 
But far and above and beyond the rest 
That lie in the drawer near the wall 
Is the little rag-doll that I love the best, 
She’s the dearest—the sweetest of all! 
—Maxwell Williams. 


What Squared Tom’s Accounts. 


Tom sat by the library table, working 
over his arithmetic lesson. He was trying 
to find out how much seven yards of calico 
would cost if one yard cost eleven cents, and 
his paper was covered with figures. Finally 
he took a new piece, and began again: 

Tow yrdsicalidaatixMicts. aula NO ame aie $.77 

And, as he finished the last seven, his 
father: looked over his shoulder. “Bills, 
Tom?” he asked. ‘‘That’s right. I only 
hope you will never get as many as I have.” 
And he dropped into the arm-chair by the 
fire, tired with the day’s work and glad to 
be at home again. 

Tom came over and leaned against his 
father’s knee, for the few minutes’ talk 
before dinner that they always had together. 

“Papa,” he asked, “when a man does 
any work, oughtn’t he be paid for it?” 

“Certainly,” was papa’s reply, 
asks a fair price.” 

Then they began to talk of something else, 
and papa forgot the question and his own 
reply long before dinner was ready. 

The next day was Saturday, but Tom 
stayed in the house, working busily at his 
arithmetic. Mamma was quite worried: 
she had never before known the boy to study 
on a holiday or refuse to go skating with Ned 
and Jack. He worked all the morning, lying 
in the cushioned window-seat; and not until 
after lunch did he give a thought to the new 
skates. Mamma told Kate that she was 
afraid Tom was not well, and she really 
looked relieved to see him flying down the 
hill in the afternoon. Wonder of wonders! 
he was not late to dinner, but came in early, 
and slipped into the dining-room before any 
one else came down. He looked a little 
conscious when a note dropped out of each 
napkin, and waited impatiently to see them 
unfolded. Kate opened hers first, and 
glanced through it, breaking out into merry 
laughter. Tom looked cross. Kate always 
laughed at him. He wished he was sixteen, 
and she was twelve: he would laugh at her 
all the time. 
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“Why, Tom,” she was saying, “‘what per- 
fect nonsense! Mother, did you ever see 
anything like this? Tom has sent me a bill 
for helping me yesterday!” 

In the mean time mamma and papa had 
opened their notes, and had discovered that 
they, too, had received bills from Tom. 
Papa’s ran this way :-— 


Mr. E. W. ELLIS iw account wits TOM ELLIS. 


To 2runnings up staresat rect. ......... $.02 
To 3 bringings of papers at 2cts. ...-..-.- .06 
Teo @ finding sliper at's ets. 300l) i iS iS 05 

Sum tobalitenced Hin Wha. oS Lie ae $.13 


Mamma’s was a little different, but these 
were the items:— 


To x going to tell Bridget something at 2 cts. --. . $.02 
To 3 hurryings up when I didn’t want toat 5cts. .  .15 
To 2 errands at Jones’ storeat i¢cts....... -20 
Totals cnc: Asien ephiy saul CO $.37 
Kate had the worst of all. This is the 

way hers read:— 
To 4 goings to Mollie Brown at 5 cts... ..... $.20 
To 1 taking note to Professor at rocts.. ....- -10 
To t holding wosted (cause I hate it) at 25 cents. . 25 
To 2 taking books to Libery at 4cts........ .08 
STOtah Aire. |e datiamcrd es kibelet teiny’s +. kt) a $.63 


Papa put his down without saying any- 
thing; and mamma looked to Tom with a 
queer little smile, remarking, ‘Well, Tom, 
it seems that the family owes you more 
than a dollar.” 

“Ves, ma’am,” said Tom, cheerfully; 
“and papa said, if a man asked a fair price 
for his work, he ought to get it. And, if 
you could pay up to-night, I could get that 
dandy big jack-knife on Monday,—the one 
like Ned’s, you know.” 

The family didn’t say whether it intended 
to “pay up” at once or not; and Tom felt 
a little doubtful, when he found papa and 
mamma talking in the study together after- 
ward, just how his plan would succeed. 

However, at breakfast he found beside 
his plate a dollar bill, a ten-cent piece, and 
three pennies, and the three bills waiting 
to be receipted. He signed ‘‘’Tom Ellis’’ in 
big letters to each one, and pocketed his 
money, thinking of the big knife he was 
going to have. 

The first thing he did when he came 
home from school in the afternoon was to 
run to mamma and show her the four blades, 
two big ones and two little ones; and she was 
almost as much pleased as he. 

At dinner time he was quite surprised to 
find, in his napkin this time, three little 
notes just like the ones he had sent papa 
and mamima and Kate the night before. He 
didn’t open them until after dinner, be- 
cause the little doubtful feeling had come 
back, and he thought he would rather be 
by himself. When, finally, he did look at 
them, this is what he found -— 


TOM ELLIS in Account witH Mr. E. W. ELLIS. 


Tox pair.skates mended sd Pig tek. os ine inte, bee $.15 
Tp: 2 DEDCUS BUBIDORCO GMa) side <6 des uta 02 
TOT St NIChOLSS DOURLE ameter + > «+s ae <u25 

$.42 

The second one was mamma’s:— 

To's, pair trousers mended, A 6 8 4 $.25 
Toto buttons:sewedion soc. Ge ws 8 -I0 
To x pair mittens mended . 5... 1. «sot .I0 
To r/geographycovered |.” Atibey » -srtan em aspen -I0 
To help: with -lessonSie<c\ciGuter we) one onl ora Were ails .20 

$.75 


The third was Kate’s. ‘She's forgot some 
things,’ Tom murmured to himself as he 
read it over. 
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To'r'skate-bag made 27. |. awe | teem 
To 1 splinter taken from hand 
To 3 buttons sewed on'shoes. . ......-+.-. :Q3 
To finding cap and mittens 
To picking up school-books 


$.43 


“She didn’t say anything about making 
candy for the fellows yesterday, or coming 
to school with my slate when I forgot it, or 
showing me how to do that ninth example.” 

Very quietly Tom sat for a little while; 
and, as he sat there, he thought it all over. 
He remembered ever so many things that 
papa and mamma hadn’t put in their bills. 
Then he took-his slate and pencil to count 


up all he owed. 

It was not very hard to do; and soon the 
answer—$1.60—stared in his face. Slowly 
he got up from his chair, slowly he went 
over to the closet and brought out his red 
bank, in which he kept the money that he 
was saving for his share in the big “bob” 
that the boys were having made. There 
wasn’t any way out of it. If papa and 
mamma and Kate asked a fair price for 
what they had done for him, he surely ought 
to pay their bills as they had paid his. 

He wouldn’t have cried for the world; 
but his throat felt very lumpy when the 
bank was opened and the precious dimes and 
nickels and pennies were in his hand,—$2.03. 

Then he took his slate again, and did an 
example in subtraction,—$1.60 from $2.03 
leaves $0.43. Back in the bank went 43 
cents; and then, dividing the rest according 
to the bills, he took the money and went 
upstairs, and paid his debts. Kate was going 
to say, “‘Keep it, Tom dear: I don’t want 
your money’’; but a look at mamma’s face 
warned her. She receipted her bill, mamma 
and papa signed theirs; and Tom, with a, 
very sober face, kissed the family all good- 
night. 
|, But the little mother’s heart went out 
after the boy; and, when he was safely in 
bed, she came in, and knelt down with her 
arms around him. ‘Tom,’ she whispered 
in his ear, “mothers and little boys don’t 
ever do things for each other for money, 
or fathers or sisters, either, Tom. What do 
they do them for, dear?” 

And Tom replied, steadily and slowly, 
“Never for anything but love, mother dear.” 
Sunday School Times. 


The Tree Toad that went to School. 


He was a tree toad, and a tree toad is, 
properly speaking, a frog. He was like the 
frogs because he had teeth in his upper jaw, 
and toads are toothless. 

This little tree frog went to school by mis- 
take. It happened to be a country school, 
so the children only laughed when he tumbled 
from the open window under the very noses 
of the third grade arithmetic class. They 
knew a tree frog when they saw him as well 
as they knew that two times two is four. 
Besides, this tree frog was an old friend, who 
lived in the oak-tree so close to the school- 
house that Adam Bolton could touch the 
trunk of the tree by reaching his arm through 
the window. Adam Bolton was the biggest 
boy in school. 

“Please, Miss West,” said Jimmie Cooper, 
after waving his hand for permission to 
speak, ‘‘please, shall I take him back to 
the oak-tree?”’ 

Quick as a wink, when Jimmie stooped to 
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pick it up, that tree toad leaped from his 
hand and hid beneath the recitation seat. 

“The class will please come to order,’’ said 
the teacher. She couldn’t blame the chil- 
dren for laughing aloud at Jimmie Cooper’s 
surprise. 

“How much do you know about tree 
toads?” asked Miss West as Jimmie Cooper 
finally captured their visitor. ‘Bring him 
here, Jimmie, and let us see what he has to 
say for himself.” 

“Wis feet and hands are sticky,’’ com- 
mented Jimmie Cooper, and again the class 
laughed. 

Up went Bessie Brown’s hand. ‘His toes 
are made that way on purpose,’’ said she, 
“so he won’t fall off branches of trees or 
wherever he happens to alight after he has 
made a flying leap. My father says he is a 
regular acrobat!” 

“What more can anyone in school tell us 
about this little tree frog ?”’ asked Miss West, 
as she examined the wee creature clinging 
with sticky toes to Jimmie Cooper’s fingers. 
“He is about two inches long, his eyes are 
big, his head is short and broad, his body is 
plump. His feet and hands are webbed. 
He wears a star-shaped patch on his wrinkled 
back and a light spot under his eye. ‘This 
much we may easily see: But what more do 
we know, children? Adam, you may tell us 
about the tree toad.” 

“He sleeps all winter in a hollow tree,” 
said Adam, rising to hisfeet. ‘‘He will go to 
bed in September and he won’t get up until 
late in the spring. Tree toads go to the 
pond to lay their eggs. I know something 
about tree toads, because we have a book at 
home that tells about them and I have hunted 
them up in the pond. It isn’t easy to find 
their eggs. They are not laid in strings, like 
toads’ eggs, but. you find them in bunches 
sticking on the stems of water grass. They 
hatch in three days. Tree toads are tad- 
poles at first, with tails and no legs. You 
might think they were little fishes. They 
live in the water about seven weeks before 
they turn into toads, with arms and legs and 
no tail.” 

“What do you know, Ellen?’’ asked Miss 
West, as a little girl in the back seat near the 
stove began waving her arm in the air al- 
most betore Adam sat down. 

“J—I know they change color!’”’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ They are green at first and then 
they change to gray, or gray and green. If 
they are on an old fence, they will turn into 
the color of that fence but, if they are ona 
brownish-black tree trunk, they turn into 
that color. My father says that is what is 
called protective coloring, so the tree toad 
can safely play ‘hide’ in plain sight. I 
think that is wonderful! If our tree toad 
hadn’t been teetering around on the window- 
sill until he fell off, I don’t believe we could 
have seen him even here.” 

The little toad straightway winked and 
blinked, as much as to say, “‘ Yes, true, true!’’ 

“Jimmie, you would better carry our little 
friend back to his home,’’ suggested Miss 
West. ‘‘He must be getting hungry.” 

When Jimmie, grinning from ear to ear, 
had carried the tree toad back to his own 
doorstep in the hollow tree, Miss West al- 
lowed Jimmie Allen to tell what he knew of 
their visitor’s food. 

“‘He—he eats spiders and beetles,” de- 
clared Jimmie Allen. 

“And caterpillars and tree crickets and 
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ants and plant lice,” ventured a‘ little girl. 
** And flies,’”’ she added. 

“JT know something!’’ offered Jimmie 
Cooper. ‘‘He goes hunting at night—my 
mother says that is when he does the most 
good. And she says, too, that the reason 
tree toads sing so loud before it rains is be- 
cause they like damp weather. And we 
ought to take care of tree toads because they 
do so much good in the garden.” 

“All in favor of being kind to tree toads 
please stand!” suggested Miss West. 

Instantly every child in that country 
school-room stood; but it made no differ- 
ence in the behavior of the lumpy little toad 
in the hollow tree, because he never visited 
school again, not even by accident.—Frances 
Margaret Fox, in The Continent. 


Teddy “But Why.” 


“Mamma, may I take Tessie Gray an 
apple? A big one, mamma, oh, please! We 
played philopena, and she caught me.” 

Expecting the yes he thought sure to 
follow, Teddy laid his hand on the latch 
of the cellar door. ‘Not this morning, 
dear,’ said mamma, tying on Sister Dell’s 
hood. 

“But why?” asked Teddy, crossly. 

“Oh, fie!” said grandma. ‘‘Who let 
little But Why into this room?” and she 
smiled merrily at Teddy. 

“Tf J don’t take her that philopena, all 
the boys will say I’m a mean fellow!”’ cried 
Teddy. 

“And so you shall take her a big apple 
this noon, dear, but the bin is too high in 
front for you to reach, and mamma has 
no time now to go down cellar.” 

“But why can’t I reach?”’ insisted Teddy. 

“It’s plain to see that little But Why 
has our Teddy by the ear this morning,” 
sighed grandma, with a comical little twinkle 
in her eyes. 

Teddy slipped down cellar. He climbed 
up the front of the apple-bin by means of a 
peach-basket upturned on a bushel measure, 
and looked over at the apples. Oh, such 
quantities of juicy, speckled pippins, in spite 
of the fact that they were getting rather low; 
and a long wintry sunbeam falling aslant them 
lit up a particular beauty. 

“Reach for that,’ whispered 
But Why. 

Teddy reached down, and stretched five 
eager fingers toward the golden apple. Then 
there was a somersault. ‘Teddy’s little 
red legs whirled through the air, and he sat 
up, rueful and dismayed, in the middle of 
the apple-bin. There was no climbing out 
of it. Four stern vertical walls frowned on 
him. So there Teddy sat, thinking hard and 
fast as he winked the stars out of his poor 
little eyes. 

“Now, darling,’ said mamma, suddenly 
appearing on the scene, “here are your slate 
and speller. I think, since you are late for 
school, you can do your sums down here. 
It is not cold, and I could not think of pulling 


naughty 


you out. You must wait till Uncle John 
comes.” 
“Yes’m,” said Teddy, meekly; and, creep- 


ing over into the light of the dusty sunbeam, 
he went to work. 

“Will you please hand me up.a dozen 
apples?” asked grandma a while after. “‘We 
did not expect to have any until Uncle John 
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came.” Teddy handed them up in a shame- 
faced silence. 

“Dumplings for dinner,’’ remarked grand- 
ma, with a relenting sound in her voice. 
Never was there a more welcome sound than 
the clatter of Uncle John’s boots. 

“Hollo, Apple Dumpling!’’ he cried, lift- 
ing Teddy with a great sweep to the cellar 
floor. ‘‘Grandma says you’ve been spending 
the morning down here with little But Why.” 

“Yes,” said Teddy, ‘‘but he’s gone.” 

“Tt’s a lovely apple!” cried Tessie, as 
Teddy paid his philopena that same after- 
noon. “But why were you absent this 
morning?”’ 

“That’s just the reason,” laughed Teddy, 
with a very red face. ‘It was But Why.” 
And Sister Dell did not tell Tessie who But 
Why was.—Lillian L. Price. 


A Dog and a Duck. 


When I was a child, in our old Cornish 
home, we had an ancient pointer, who used 
to roam about the place much as she liked. 
One day a stable-boy, washing a carriage, 
noticed old Bess evidently trying to tell him 
that she wanted him to do something for ber. 
She ran round him, whining appealingly, and 
finally took hold of the leg of his trousers, and 
tried to pull him in the direction from which 
she had previously come. He at last fol- 
lowed her; and she led him joyfully up to a 
little pond just out of sight of the coach-house, 
where a small sluice-gate let the water down 
in a little stream as it was wanted. In this 
sluice-gate a large duck was caught by the 
neck, and the boy was only just in time to 
save it from drowning. It had evidently been 
diving for food, and had jammed its head 
under the gate. Bess, in her wanderings, 
had seen its struggles, and gone off for help. 
As soon as the duck was liberated, the old 
dog capered about, and barked her thanks 
to the boy.—London Spectator. 


When Tommy’s mother went to get the 
cake for tea, she found that a wedge-shaped 
chunk had been cut out. 

‘“Thomas,”’ she said severely, ‘‘some one 
has taken a big piece of ginger-cake out of the 
pantry.” 

Tommy blushed guiltily. 


‘‘Oh, Thomas,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘I didn’t 
think it was in you!” 
“Tisn’t all,” protested Tommy; “part of 


it’s in Elsie.” 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter, or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached 877 children, 

The work has in two years increased 38%. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 


Presment, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PresweEnt, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 
Creek, CHRIST PHER R._ ELIOT, 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 


Desoae William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatle 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston ee Mrs. ati 
De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T, up ¥- 
Miss Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. 
Robert Gould Shaw. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Gen. Sec., 279 Tremont St. 
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Unitarian Ordination Customs. 


At the meeting of the General Conference 
held in Washington in October, 1911, the 
following resolution was passed :— 


Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by the 
president to investigate the customs of Unitarians in 
regard to the ordination of ministers, and to report to 
the next meeting of the Conference concerning these 
customs as they exist, and to make such recommendations 
as they think suited to the needs of our fellowship. 


In accordance with this resolution, the 
president has appointed the following com- 
mittee: president Earl M. Wilbur, Berkeley, 
Cal., chairman; Prof. Ephraim Emerton, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Rev. Minot O Simons, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Rev. I,. C. Cornish, Hing- 
ham, Mass.; and Rev. Henry T. Secrist, 
Meadville, Pa. | 

Mr. Secrist has been appointed secretary. 
The committee think it to be desired that 
our customs as to ordination should, so 
far as possible, represent the sentiments and 
judgment of the denomination at large, and 
especially of the ministers, and wouid like 
to be enabled to make a report which shall 
fairly represent the mind of the fellowship, 
andishall, if adopted by the General Con- 
ference, ‘carry the weight of a wide, collec- 
tive opinion. 

To further this end a list of questions has 
been sent out to all our ministers, and a 
considerable number of others, to answer if 
they will. If any ministers or laymen or 
lay women who have failed to receive the 
circular would like to express their mind 
on the matter, the committee would be very 
glad to receive their contributions. Re- 
plies should be received before July 1, that 
they may be thoroughly studied, and should 
be sent to the secretary, Rev. H. T. Secrist, 
Meadville, Pa. The questions are as fol- 
lows:— 

1. What should ordination in our denom- 
ination signify: (a) Induction into the 
duties, rights and privileges of the ministry 
in general, presumably for life? or, (b) 
Simply that one is set apart by a particular 
parish for a local, and perhaps temporary, 
ministry (the original Congregational theory) ? 

2. If the former, (a) should the ordina- 
tion be by formal sanction of some parish, 
conference, or other regular organization; 
or may it be by some minister or ministers 
acting only on their individual responsibility? 
Ba’3. If the latter, (b )should any provision 
be made for ordination of persons not looking 
forward to ministry over a definite parish— 
ministers-at-large, missionaries, chaplains, 
divinity school teachers, men prepared to 
serve as ministers, but not yet settled, etc.,— 
and, if so, by whom or whose authority should 
they be ordained? 

4. What customs have been followed in 
these respects within your observation? 
Have any undesirable results seemed to you 
to follow from our existing customs? Can 
or should our churches and our ministers 
be safeguarded by our encouraging a less 
lax usage than has heretofore existed? 

5. What do the laws of your State require 
as to ordination of ministers? How and by 
what authority were you yourself ordained? 

6. If you were ordained in another denom- 
ination, have you anything of value to 
suggest from its usage? 

7. Should an investigation of a candidate’s 
fitness precede his ordination? If so, what 
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points should be covered and by whom 
should the investigation be conducted? 

8. What do you consider the essential 
elements in a service of ordination? Would 
it be desirable to have published a suggested 
form of ordination service? 

9. Is it desirable to issue licenses to 
preach for persons who are temporarily to 
minister to churches, but are not yet pre- 
pared for ordination? If so, by whom and 
under what conditions should they be issued? 

10. Have you any suggestions to make as 
to the related subject of installation? 


Earyi M. WILBUR. 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


The Ordination of Ministers. 


A series of questions concerning the or- 
dination of ministers and the usages of 
Unitarian churches has recently been sent 
out by a committee appointed by the 
President of the General Conference in 
accordance with a vote passed at the last 
meeting in Washington. As this is an 
important matter, it is desirable before 
entering upon a new discussion of it to 
look back a little and see how it now stands. 
At the meeting of the National Conference 
in Washington, in 1899, committees before 
appointed made careful reports, which 
were adopted. In order to put the dele- 
gates, who will be asked to consider these 
things at the coming meeting at Buffalo, 
at the right point of view, an extract from 
the Report of the Conference is printed 
below. It is proper to add that the form 
of ordination, which among all the older 
churches established the usage of the Unita- 
rian Congregational churches, is printed ina 
manual published by the American Unita- 
rian Association. G. B. 


FROM THE REPORT OF THE CONFERENCE. 


Mr. Kine (Chairman of the Business Com- 
mittee). At the last meeting of this Con- 
ference the Council made a recommendation 
with reference to the ordination of ministers, 
which was not adopted. That resolution 
is now offered, with the omission of the 
words “after a call duly given has been ac- 
cepted by the candidate.” The resolution 
will then read :— 


Resolved, That it is the advice of the National Conference 
of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches that a candi- 
date for the Unitarian ministry be ordained only by a 
church or at the request of a church, except that, when- 
ever it is desirable to ordain a person for special service 
other than the pastorate of a church, then, by the approval 
of the Fellowship Committee, the faculty of a divinity 
school or the officers of a Conference may ordain, 


President Hoar asked whether it was the 
purpose of the committee to disregard the 
distinction that exists in many New England 
churches between the parish and the church. 

Mr. Morehouse stated that the resolu- 
tion was originally drawn up by a committee 
appointed by the Council, consisting of 
George S. Hale and Rev. George Batchelor. 
They had not intended to ignore the distinc- 
tion. 

The CHarr.—Such a resolution would take 
from the parish of old Concord, Mass., any 
share or voice in the selection of a pastor, 
and would commit it to the church. It 
would do the same in the First Unitarian 
Church of Worcester. 

Rev. George Batchelor said that undoubt- 
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edly the chair was right, and that ought to 
be changed. He was sorry to have the 


|words omitted with reference to accepting 


a call, as that was a vital point in the resolu- 
tion. Many of the troubles in churches had 
come from irregular ordinations. The object 
of the resolution is to define the usage of the 
Unitarian Church, and to make it possible 
to have some control of the men entering 
the Unitarian ministry who may be recom- 
mended to the churches. 

Mr. Ellis moved to amend by the insertion 
of the words ‘‘or religious society” after 
the word ‘“‘church.”” The amendment was 
accepted. oases 

Judge Morris moved that the words “after 
a call has been duly given and accepted by 
the candidate”’ should be restored. 

Mr. Batchelor seconded the 
Voted. 

The resolution was then adopted as 
amended, reading thus:— 


motion. 


Resolved, That it is the advice of the National Conference 
of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches that a candi- 
date for the Unitarian ministry be ordained only by a 
church or other religious society or at the request of a 
church, or other religious society, after a call duly given 
has been accepted by the candidate, except that, when- 
ever it is desirable to ordain a person for special service 
other than the. pastorate of a church, then, by the approval 
of the Fellowship Committee, the faculty of a divinity 
school or the officers of a Conference may ordain. 


_ Mr. Kinc.—At the last Conference certain 
rules were adopted by the Fellowship Com- 
mittee, and they have been referred to our 
committee. They come with the approval 
of the Council. These are now presented for 
the approval of the Conference. They are 
as follows :— 


‘RULES OF THE UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE. 


The Fellowship Committee elected by the 
National Conference of Unitarian and Other 
Christian Churches, under the provisions 
of its Constitution and By-laws, and acting 
under the authority of instructions embodied 
in votes passed by the Conference and by the 
American Unitarian Association, has juris- 
diction over the authorized list of Unitarian 
ministers published in the Year Book of the 
denomination. 

This committee has power to cause the 
name of any person to be removed from the 
list, when it is satisfied that in conduct and 
character such person has become unworthy 
to continue to hold the office of a Christian 
minister in the Unitarian fellowship; but 
in no case shall unfavorable action be taken 
till a minister has had full opportunity to 
be heard in the matter. 

The Fellowship Committee also has power 
to add to the list of ministers the names of 
those who, coming into the Unitarian min- 
istry otherwise than through the theological 
schools of the denomination, are, in its 
judgment, worthy to be thus enrolled. All 
churches are hereby warned of the serious 
danger they incur by settling a minister whose 
name does not appear in the authorized 
list or who has not received the approval 
of the Fellowship Committee. , 

In deciding upon the fitness of a candidate 
for admission to the Unitarian fellowship, 
the committee will be guided above all by 
such proofs of the moral earnestness and 
integrity of the applicant as may be dis- 
covered under a careful investigation. It 
may also take into account the amount and 
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kind of preparation that have been made 
for the work of the ministry, and may advise 
with the candidate as to any further course 
of study that he may seem to require. 
Should he take a special course at Cam- 
bridge or at Meadville, the certificate of 
the faculty of either of those schools that 
he is qualified to preach will be received by 
the committee, and will entitle him to have 
his name placed upon the list of ministers. 
In all cases, however, the committee may, 
at its discretion, refuse to put the name of a 
student or candidate upon the list before 
he has been regularly settled over a Uni- 
tarian church. 

Applicants for recognition as Unitarian 
ministers are requested to make known their 
desire to the chairman of the sub-committee 
having jurisdiction over the territory in 
which they reside. Each sub-committee, 
after thorough investigation, shall report 
its decision, together with all material facts 
in the case, to the secretary of the General 
Committee, who shall at once notify all the 
other sub-committees of the action that has 
been taken. 

Unless within thirty days after the mailing 
of such notice objection to the finding of 
the sub-committee having original jurisdic- 
tion over the case is filed with the secretary 
of the General Committee, the action of the 
sub-committee shall be regarded as approved 
by the General Committee; and, in case 
of the acceptance of an applicant, publication 
of that fact shall immediately thereafter 
be made in one or more of the denominational 
papers over the names of the chairman and 
secretary of the General Committee. 

Mr. MoreHouse.—These rules were drawn 
up by a sub-committee of the Council, con- 
sisting of Rev. H. N. Brown, Rev. George 
Batchelor, and myself. They embody the 
results of the experience of the Fellowship 
Committee for the past fifteen years, and, 
in our judgment, constitute a body of rules 
that we can follow with safety and ignore 
only with danger. 

The rules were then adopted unanimously. 


Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


Our Bulgarian Unitarian representative, 
_Mr. Anton N. Toplisky of Doubnitza, sends 
us a conscientious and detailed account of 
his expenditure of the funds sent him by 
his co-religionists in the United States for 
the relief of suffering in Macedonia during the 
past year. ‘The last sum sent me—$5 from 
a little group of Unitarian children in Eugene, 
Ore.—was used to feed a little family of 
three starving children in Melnik. Their 
father had been killed by the Turks: their 
mother, a witness of the tragedy, became 
ill and died. They are now permanently 
cared for.” 

Mr. Toplisky, who thus far has met but 
one of his fellow-Unitarians, desires very 
much to attend the Paris Congress. The 
_ Bulgarian Unitarian Association will do 
what little they can. A kind California 

friend has contributed $50. About $100 
} more, however, will be required to assure 
his journey. This journey, which should 
include a brief visit to London, where our 
British Unitarians will doubtless extend him 
hospitality, would mean a great deal to 
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this lonely worker for our cause on the 
frontiers of Christendom, and give him new 
insight and heart for his work. We shall 
be glad to forward him any sum sent for 
this purpose. He writes us also that he is 
preparing a second Unitarian preacher, Mr. 
Hooben Tilleff, a Bulgarian, well educated, 
and a good and popular speaker, and that 
five tracts are now in circulation setting 
forth the Unitarian philosophy of faith and 
service. 

Rev. Dr. Max Fischer of Berlin, who will 

be recalled by many as the representative 
at our Boston International Congress of 
Religious Liberals of the Liberal Protestant 
Association of Germany, and also as very 
active in the reception of our Congress at 
Berlin three years ago, has now withdrawn 
from active pastoral service. He is still 
devoted to the cause of religious freedom and 
progress in his native country. The fare- 
well services at his late church in Berlin (St. 
Mark’s) were very impressive. 
» Another veteran in the cause of liberal 
Christianity in Europe is Rev. G. Schoen- 
holzer of Ziirich, who also took part in our 
Boston meetings. He also has withdrawn 
from his pulpit, amid general regrets and 
the universal esteem of the community. 

Rey. Dr. John Hunter, who preached at the 
Congress in Boston five years ago, after long 
and earnest service in the pulpit has re- 
tired. He is now visiting Bad Nauheim 
in Germany, and hopes to participate in 
the Paris meetings. 

The following letter from a young Unita- 
rian student at the American College at 
Beirut in Syria will be of interest :— 


I am in receipt of your kind invitation 
to the Congress. I have shown the pro- 
gramme to many of my friends, especially 
to Moslems, and they give it their hearty 
sympathy and approval. I referred them 
to your article of last year in the Christian 
Register that speaks about your interview 
with the Mufti at Jerusalem and the propo- 
sition for a world congress of ‘Theists. That 
will surely increase their friendliness to the 
cause of the Congress. In case such a con- 
gress takes place in the near future, 1 hope 
to be present with some of my Moslem 
friends. Many asked me for your address, 
which I gave to them.... 

As to going to the Congress, God willing, 
I have made up my mind to go, At first 
the money question troubled me a little, 
but now I have gathered fifteen pounds and 
hope to get more very soon. In journeying 
I will save some money by working on the 
ship, if possible, and, if money fails me in 
returning, I will stop for a month and work 
in Paris, and earn my fare back. Cost me 
what it may, I will go because I know what 
the results of my going will be for me. Al- 
ready I have shown the programme to the 
faculty, and they asked me to say something 
concerning their work here, and when I return 
I will give an account of all that I hear, 
and that will spread our cause. 

GrorGE T. KuKut. 


The City Synod in Berlin was once liberal 
by a decisive majority. Later, through 
indifference on the one hand and an aggres- 
sive policy on the other, it became orthodox. 
Recently the earnest efforts of the liberals 
have resulted in great gains. It now stands 
117 orthodox against 98 liberal members, 
and it is anticipated that impending elections 
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in certain parishes will result in a liberal 
majority in the Synod. ‘There is a Liberal 
Ministers’ Club in Berlin with 60 members. 

“Alliance of German Protestants,” is 
the name given to the general association 
of religious liberals lately formed under the 
presidency and directorship of Rev. Gott- 
fried Traub, the deposed minister at Dort- 
mund, Germany. It is composed of the 
German Protestanten Verein, with its numer- 
ous branches in Berlin, Bremen, Dresden, 
Hamburg, Alsatia, Wiesbaden, the Palatinate, 
and a dozen other districts; the Rhenish- 
Westphalian Association of the Friends of 
Evangelical Freedom; similar societies in 
Hannover, Schleswig-Holstein, Silesia, Saxe- 
Weimar, Brunswick, Hessia, Baden, Nassau, 
Wtirtemberg, and other of the states of 
Germany. Thus Germany, as will be seen, 
is covered with a network of liberal asso- 
ciations, whose central clearing-house is the 
new society. The latter’s bureau is at No. 
69 Steglitzer Strasse, Berlin, W. 35. These 
organizations are destined to play a large 
part in the future of religion in Germany. 
They will be represented at the Paris Con- 
gress, 

We are pleased to learn that the “coura- 
geous attempt of Mr. Claude Montefiore and 
his broad-minded friends to establish in 
London a ‘Liberal Jewish synagogue’ is, 
happily, proving successful. In their con- 
gregation in St. John’s Wood three hundred 
and six members have already been enrolled, 
and three hundred and fifty four seats sub- 
scribed for. The expenses during the past 
year amounted to more than sixteen hundred 
pounds, but almost the whole amount was 
readily raised.” 

The ex-priest and member of the Italian 
Parliament, Romolo Murri, has assumed 
charge of the journal Riforma Laica. He 
proposes to promote a laic reform which 
will relieve the law and life of the Italian 
people of many vestiges of ancient creeds 
and ecclesiastical politics, to secure the 
complete secularization of the state, equality 
of right for every church and creed, religious 
freedom for all alike, in the spirit of a true 
democracy. May his arm be strengthened 
for this necessary work. 


“ 


Commencement at Meadville. 


The Sixty-ninth Commencement of the 
Meadville Theological School occurred on 
the 5th of June. The exercises of the week 
began with the Anniversary Sermon, given 
on Sunday, June 1, by the Rev. Howard N, 
Brown, minister of King’s Chapel, Boston. 
The sermon was a strong plea for the fuller 
recognition of the individual as the prime 
factor and object in the process of civiliza- 
tion. ‘ In the present-day insistence on social 
values the preacher saw a weakening of 
the sense of the value of men, of human per- 
sonalities, and in much preoccupation with 
the process a dimming of the vision of the 
end. Out of wide wisdom and catholic sym- 
pathies the preacher made a noble and 
searching appeal for the supremacy of the 
interests that are fundamental and eternal. 
Every hearer was called back from local and 
temporary considerations to the deep and 
abiding realities. 

On Wednesday morning Prof. Nathanael 
Schmidt of Cornell University lectured, 
under the Ballou Foundation, on the ‘‘ Con- 
tribution. of Christianity to the Well-being 
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of Man.” After a masterly sketch of the 
origin and development of the Christian 
movement, Dr. Schmidt presented, with 
extraordinary breadth of survey along with 
keen grasp of the essential detail, its various 
contribution to human welfare. Since the 
Church is an institution of men, it necessarily 
has failed of perfection; and the lecturer 
was not blind to the points at which our 
historical perspective shows the Church at 
odds with the highest human welfare. Yet 
enormously outweighing such inevitable im- 
perfections is the vast contribution which it 
has continuously made to the world in 
which it lived, in things intellectual, moral, 
spiritual, social, political, material. Such 
positive appreciation it was most good to 
hear, in a time when shallow negative criti- 
cism is so frequent and prominent. 

On Wednesday evening came the week’s 
chief social event, the president’s reception, 
given by Dr. and Mrs. Southworth, at Hunne- 
well Hall, to the members and friends af 
the school. This was very largely attended, 
and afforded the occasion of very delight- 
ful and helpful fellowship. On Thursday 
morning the graduating exercises were held. 
The graduates were three,—Messrs. James 
W. Macdonald, William E. Bingham, and 
Herman F. Lion. Of these the first two 
received the degree of Bachelor of Divinity, 
and the first was awarded the Cruft Travel- 
ling Fellowship. Two other men are leaving 
the school after a year’s special study,—Mr. 
H. J. Adlard, who is already settled at Dun- 
kirk, N.Y., and Mr. C. H. Vartiainen, who 
is to take up missionary work, in connec- 
tion with Rev. Risto Lappalo, among the 
Finnish congregations.. The address to the 
graduates was made by Prof. Nathanael 
Schmidt, who set forth, with characteristic 
eloquence and wise insight, the demands made 
upon the ministry of to-day. At this ser- 
vice, also, the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Divinity was conferred by the School 
upon Rev. Howard N. Brown. President 
Southworth, in conferring the degree, spoke 
as follows:— 

“Howard Nicholson Brown, worthy suc- 
cessor to a long line of illustrious men 
as minister of the oldest Unitarian church 
in America; interpreter of the spirit and 
essence of Christianity; for more than forty 
years a preacher of singular felicity of speech, 
originality of thought, and spirituality of 
mind.” 

At the annual meeting of the Board of 
Trustees, held on Wednesday, the matter 
of chief concern was the discussion of the 
vacancies left on the Faculty by the death of 
Prof. Gilman and the resignation of Prof. 
Doan and Prof. Smith. The only chair 
that was definitely filled is that of the Phi- 
losophy and Psychology of Religion, to which 
Rev. Robert James Hutcheon of Toronto 
was appointed. It is hoped that appoint- 
ments to the other chairs can be announced 
soon. Mr. Hutcheon is an A.M. of Queen’s 
University, as well as of Harvard, was for- 
merly a Presbyterian minister, but has held 
Unitarian pastorates in Ottawa and Toronto. 
He has had experience as a lecturer and 
teacher, and comes to the school not only 
with competence, but with strong interests 
in the ends the School exists to serve. In the 
coming year he will offer a much-desired 
course in Religious and Moral Education. 
Prof. F. A. Christie has consented to give 
a course in Systematic Theology, a field 
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in which he is singularly competent; and 
lectures in practical theology will be given 
by ministers in actual service. Vacancies 
on the Board of Trustees were filled by the 
election of Rey. Charles E. Park of Boston 
and Mr. Thomas J. Bray of Youngstown, 
Ohio. C. R. BOWEN. 


The Alliance. 


The June meeting of the executive board 
was held at Alliance headquarters, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Friday morning, June 13, 
with a good attendance, and a large amount 
of routine business was acted upon. 

It was the first meeting with the newly 
elected officers, and many new faces were 
noticed and heartily welcomed by the ‘‘hold- 
over’? members. Four vice-presidents at- 
tended,—Mrs. Keyes of New England, Mrs. 
Loud of Canada, Mrs. Gerald Cassidy 
(formerly Mrs. John Boyd Davis) of Santa 
Fé, New Mexico, and Mrs. Peterson of the 
newly formed division in the South. New 
Hampshire’s three directors were all present, 
with fifteen from Massachusetts. 

One of the important matters acted upon 
was taking the necessary legal steps to change 
the name of the National Alliance to the 
Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Christian Women, as voted upon at the 
annual meeting. 

Greetings were sent to the International 
meeting in Paris, July 17. 

A vote of thanks was extended to Miss 
Low for the beautiful gavel presented at the 
annual meeting, and also to the hospitality 
committee for their splendid work during 
Anniversary Week. 

The president, Miss Bancroft, consented 
to represent the Alliance and speak at the 
General Conference at Buffalo in October, 
and at the meeting of the Southern Associate 
Alliances at Dallas, Texas, next March. 

It was voted to hold the ‘‘out of Boston” 
meeting in Buffalo, on Friday, October 10, 
immediately following the General Con- 
ference. ; 

All the work necessary to put the library 
at headquarters in good condition is to be 
done this summer. 

The Alliance badges, the design for which 
was submitted at ‘the annual meeting, will 
soon be ready for distribution. 

The action of the Southern Missionary 
Committee, in employing Rev. Mr. Robinson 
for three months’ work in North Carolina in 
co-operation with the American Unitarian 
Association, was ratified. 

The corresponding secretary stated that 
the work on the manual was progressing satis- 
factorily, although several branches had not 
yet sent in the reports due on June 1. 

The vice-president of the Rocky Mountain 
section brought greetings from her section, 
and from Santa Barbara and Los Angeles 
Cal., where she recently visited. In speaking 
of conditions in the Rocky Mountains, she 
spoke of the continual changes taking place 
among the churches as the people move from 
place to place in an endeavor to better con- 
ditions or as business demands. These 
frequent changes being a natural condition 
in all vocations affect the churches also, 
making the problem of sustaining the work 
much more difficult in the Far West than in 
the East or Middle West, and this condition 
will continue until the country becomes more 
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thickly populated and the people remain 
longer in one place. 

Mrs. Cassidy spoke also of the many 
Unitarians who go West, leaving their church- 
going habits in the East. She attributed it 
possibly to the altitude or climate, as it is 
held responsible for so many other failings. 
Several of the churches in this section are 
slowly recovering from the difficulties caused 
by their ministers turning political socialists, 
with disastrous results to the organization. 
Mrs. Cassidy closed by saying that for these 
reasons, which were natural results of con- 
ditions, the Eastern Unitarians should con- 
tinue their~interest in the Far Western 
churches, giving them their support until 
such time as they are really strong enough 
to support themselves, ‘‘which will be when 
the vast territory itself is settled.” 


Paris Congress Delegates. 


The following foreign delegates, among 
others, will bring a greeting for their respec- 
tive religious constituencies at the opening 
session of the Paris Congress:— 

Rey. Erich Foerster, D.D., Frankfurt, Ger- 
many, Friends of the Christian World; Rev. 
Max Fischer, D.D., and Director Lamprecht, 
Berlin, German Protestant Association; Rey. 
Gottfried Traub, Dortmund, German Alliance 
of Free Protestants; Rev. Rudolf Walbaum, 
Alzey, Free Religious Congregation of Rhein- 
Hessia; Superintendent Christian Rohrer, 
Jerusalem, Society of the Temple in Palestine; 
Superintendent E. Schiller, D.D., Liberal 
Christian Missions in Japan; Rev. W. C. 
Bowie, London, Unitarian Churches of Great 
Britain; Rev. Rhondda Williams, Brighton, 
Liberal Christian Churches of Great Britain; 
Rev. John Hunter, D.D., Glasgow, Religious 
Liberalism in Scotland; Mr. Albert Dawson, 
London, Liberal Christian League of Great 


Britain; Miss Mary Howard, Melbourne, Lib- 


eral Christianity in Australia; M. Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, Calcutta, Brahmo-Somaj, or So- 
ciety of Hindu Theists; Prof. Teja Singh, 
Amritzur, Sikh community of India; Mr. Rus- 
tom Rustomjee of Bombay, Parsee community 
of India; Mr. D. B. Jayatilaka, Colombo, 
Modern Buddhism in Ceylon; Mr. Anton N, 
Toplisky, Doubnitza, Bulgarian Unitarian 
Association; Rev. M. D. Shutter, D.D., 
and Dr. W. H. McGlaughlin of Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Universalist Churches of the 
United States; Rev. U. G. B. Pierce, D.D., 
Washington and Rev. W. D. Simonds of 
California, Unitarian Churches of the United 
States; Dr. O. E. Janney, Baltimore, and 
Sarah Gardner Magill of Philadelphia, 
Liberal Friends of the United States; Rev. 
S. A. Eliot, D.D., President, and Rey. C. F. 
Dole, Americal Unitarian Association; Rev. 
Paul R. Frothingtham of Boston, Free 
Religious Association of America; Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise, D.D., New York, Reformed 
Judaism in the United States; Rev. F. A. 
Bisbee, Boston, National Federation of 
Religious Liberals; Rabbi Germain Levy, 
Reformed Judaism in Europe; Prof. Alles- 
sandro Bonucci, University of Sienna, and 
Rev. Gaetano Conte, Florence, Italy, Italian 
Association of Free Believers; M. Romolo 
Murri, Rome, Italy, Liberal Religious move- 
ments within Roman Catholicism; M. 
Dizesko, Minister Public Instruction, Bu- 
charest, Progress in the Greek Catholic 
Church; Rev. Philip Funk, D.D., Munich, 
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and many others, Modernist movement; 
Rev. James Hocart, Brussels, the Religious 
situation in Belgium; Prof. J. Y. Groene- 


wegen, Leiden, Remonstrant Churches of. 


Holland; Rev. Prof. B. D. Eerdmans, 
Protestant Alliance of Holland; Prof. Ernest 
Rochat, Geneva, Liberal Christians in 
Romance, Switzerland; Rev. K. von Gregory, 
Berne, Swiss Association for a Free Protes- 
tantism; Prof. George Boros, D.D., Kolozs- 
var, Unitarian Church of Hungary; Rev. 
Karl Konow, Liberal Christianity in Norway; 
Miss Mary B. Westenholz, Denmark, Free 
Congregation of Copenhagen; Mr. George 
Kukhi, Beyrout, a testimony from Syria. 


Foreign Missions. 


BY REV. ARTHUR H. SARGENT. 


The suggestion of Dr. Sunderland regard- 
ing a session devoted to foreign missions in 
the next General Conference meets my hearty 
approval. ‘The opportunity and duty of 
giving the blessings of the gospel of Jesus to 
all nations rests upon Unitarians as much as 
on all other denominations of Christians. The 
new life that has come to other churches 
through this great task is open to us also. 

The fallacy of supposing it is necessary to 
make our own country perfect before attend- 
ing to the needs of other lands is fast being 
recognized. We begin to believe that 
“Whosoever loseth his life shall save it,” is 
true in reference to world-wide expansion of 
religious forces. 

This cause is worthy of a sermion every 
month in every Unitarian pulpit and a half 
day or more of every regular session of the 
conferences. 

Eureka, Cat. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE., SECRETARY. 


Among the Meadville Conference 
Churches. 


Ever since the Meadville Institute of 
last summer, it has been the wish of the 
secretary of this Department to visit the 
churches most nearly affected by that In- 
stitute in the interest of the session for the 
present year. A programme of unusual 
value having been prepared, it remained 
to call the attention of our churches to the 
advantages offered, and to secure the largest 
measure of co-operation. Ministers and 
former students at the Institute gladly 
co-operated, and the tour was taken. What 
effect these visits may have upon the actual 
attendance at the present session of the 
Institute remains to be seen. But acquaint- 
ance has been widened and strengthened, 
churches and Sunday schools already known 
have become better known, new situations 
have been made familiar, and interest in 
better teaching has been in some measure 
promoted, 

Lancaster, Pa., came first. A church 
building of unusual beauty and fitness, a 
comfortable parsonage next door, a trained 
and devoted minister new to our denomina- 
tion and to our American life,—with a wife 
_ still newer to all these and a baby to whom 
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the very world itself is new,—a small but 
united and devoted congregation, furnish 
the setting for a work which is already pro- 
ductive of much good and filled with the 
promise of more. A small gathering at 
the parsonage gave some opportunity for 
the discussion of the problem and the oppor- 
tunity of the Sunday school. 

Pittsburgh has two churches, in each of 
which the traveller spoke twice on Sunday, 
with another gathering on Monday night, 
in which the two churches were largely rep- 
resented. Both ministers—Dr. Mason and 
Mr. Snyder—are to speak at the Meadville 
Institute, and Pittsburgh promises to supply 
a goodly number of attendants as it has done 
in previous years. Both churches are full of 
life and hope, ably led and well-organized. 
Here, too, the hospitality and good-will of 
trusted friends warmed the heart and 
strengthened courage. 

Wheeling, W. Va., was new to the itin- 
erant. Here one plunges into the thick of the 
battle, where to be a Unitarian is to court 
ostracism and to engage in a hand-to-hand 
fight with evil on the one hand and the self- 
constituted agencies for good on the other. 
The loyalty of the handful of members, the 
able and genial leadership of Rev. Mr. 
Pease, and the immediate prospect of secur- 
ing a church home of their very own unite to 
create an atmosphere of unusual good cheer 
and firm confidence. The memory of gra- 
cious hospitality and of a receptivity of 
mind that was as evident in its critical dis- 
cussion as in its free acceptance of the 
speaker’s arguments is so delightful that the 
oft-spoken “‘Come again” is likely to be 
acted upon at the next opportunity. 

“Come to Marietta and let me show you 
a flood town,’’ wrote. Mr. Coil, and the 
flood town was seen, not in its submerged 
state, nor yet in its distressful emergence, 
but in the happier, more hopeful period of 
its rapid recovery. Still, steel bridges, 
twisted like wires and lying in the river far 
below their shattered piers, streets bordered 
by foundations from which every house had 
floated away on the high waters, the bend 
in the river where a barn, a planing-mill, 
and a church had been piled in fragments, 
together with other débris so abundant as 
almost to hide these structures, and hun- 
dreds of homes water-soaked and mud- 
grimed, all in their lower story, many in 
the second, and several to the tops of their 
chimneys, all illustrate what a flood really 
is, as only eye-witnesses can know. But it 
is not the flood of waters by which this visit 
to Marietta will be remembered. Rather 
is it the courage of the people, the unshaken 
purpose to rebuild and rebeautify, the cour- 
age, too, of Pastor Coil and his faithful 
band, who propose to stay where they are 
and make the most of their strategic position, 
that constitute the memory of Marietta. 
Mr. Coil’s long and able ministry in this 
city gives him a position of influence rarely 
matched. The group of parishioners that 
filled to its capacity the large gathering- 
room in the parsonage and overflowed into 
back room and hall and listened to the mes- 
sage on that hot summer evening, was a 
testimony to their church loyalty and to 
their interest in the work of religious edu- 
eation, in which they are remarkably effi- 
cient. 

Twelve hours on the train, carrying the 
traveller from Marietta to Youngstown 
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through melting heat, illustrated again how 
large a state Ohio is, and how far apart are its 
churches. Youngstown, with its population 
approaching the hundred thousand point, 
the vast majority of its people foreign-born, 
is a surprise to those who see it for the first 
time. Our church here is yet small in num- 
bers.and worships in a temporary, or port- 
able, structure, the tar roof of which, not 
far above the heads of speaker and listeners, 
gave good account of itself that hot June 
Sunday. But the school showed evidence 
of excellent organization and teaching, and 
the congregation listened through three- 
quarters of an hour with at least every out- 
ward evidence of interest to the address on 
the underlying principles of religious educa- 
tion. A conference in the afternoon brought 
together another group of eager workers. 


Deaths. 


ELIZABETH SPALDING BUDDY. 


The Unitarian cause in Texas lost one of its most faith- 
ful adherents in the death of Mrs. Buddy, May 18. She 
was one of the founders of the First Unitarian Church of 
Dallas, and president of the Alliance for a number of years, 
while her husband has been Chairman of the Parish 
Committee for ten years. Mrs. Buddy came of an old New 
England family, and was born, Dec. 12, 1862, in Nashua, 
N.H. In that city she was reared and educated. She 
was married, Sept. 27, 1887, at the old family farm near 
Wilton, N.H., to Charles H. Buddy, and together they 
came to Texas, 

Throughout her life Elizabeth Buddy was honored and 
loved. Her beautiful nature and lovable spirit shone 
through her countenance. Gifted with a keen intelli- 
gence, and the deep, indwelling fire of religious conviction, 
she took her stand with a few progressive thinkers in 
Dallas, and worked for the Unitarian cause in the South- 
west with her whole heart. 

She had her share of trial,—her last illness continued for 
some years,—and she felt by sympathy the trials of others; 
yet her good-nature and sense of humor seemed never to 
desert her; she fought the battle of life bravely and well. 
At the funeral service Mr. Gilmour said,— 

“We shall miss her, but her spirit is not dead, nor can 
it die: it will be an abiding and hallowing presence in the 
Dallas church.” 


Fifty-Fifth Year 


J. $. WATERMAN & SONS 
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WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


Framingham, Massachusetts 
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EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
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a good home. For particulars, write to Rev. G, L. Thomp- 
son, Laconia, N.H. ~ 
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Mr. Burch has been pastor too short a time 
to inaugurate new policies, but long enough 
to win the loyal confidence of his people, 
and to see clearly the lines along which 
further activities should proceed. zi 

Then came Erie, Pa., where such splendid 
work has been going forward as to make 
it a centre of interest to all good Unitarians. 
How Mr. Byrnes and his zealous people 
have coined victory out of obstacles is one 
of the splendid stories of our denomina- 
tional history. Erie, too, is in a special 
sense a sttpporter of the Meadville Institute, 
sharing only with Pittsburgh the honor of 
manifest interest. The pastor and the 
guest made a round of personal visits during 
two days, and a large gathering heard the 
traveller speak of the fundamentals of 
religious education and set forth the advan- 
tages of the Summer School. 

At Dunkirk, N.Y., the last church visited 
on this itinerary, there is again a new min- 
ister. Mr. Adlard, after service in the 
Methodist pulpit, did pioneer work in Mr. 
Pratt’s mission in Central Canada, and then 
spent a year at Meadville, all excellent 
preparations for his pastorate in Dunkirk, 
which he has~ just begun. The church 
building here is unusually attractive and 
well-located. An evening address and con- 
ference gave opportunity for the presenta- 
tion of the word and furnished proof of the 
people’s interest in the work. Under the 
trained leadership of Mr. Adlard this church 
should, and surely will, give good account 
of itself. 

From Dunkirk the traveller’s course led 
to Meadville, where, as these lines appear, 
the Institute of Religion and Ethics is in 
session, and where, from June 23 to July 
4, a group of earnest workers will take coun- 
sel together concerning the highest interests 
of the kingdom of God. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Committee for 1913-14. 


The following committees have been ap- 
pointed for the season 1913-14: any one 
having business with these should address 
the chairman:— 


* Finance Committee. 


Chairman, Mr. O. Arthur McMurdie, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston; Miss Emily J. Cline, 
Dorchester; Mr. Donald R. McAfee, Med- 
ford; Mr. Frederick M. Eliot, Cambridge; 
Mr. Joseph C. Kiley, Jamestown, N.Y. 


Policy Committee. 


Chairman, Rev. Dudley H. Ferrell, Brock- 
ton; Miss Emma R. Ross, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; Rey. Harold G. Arnold, West Rox- 
bury; Mr. Henry G. Rogers, Yarmouth, 
Me.; Rev. H. Houghton Schumacher, Iowa 
City, Ia.; Rev. Albert R. Vail, Urbana, Il; 
Miss Caroline S. Burrage, West Newton. 


Publication Committee. 


Chairman, Miss Almira E. Simmons, 
Wollaston; Mr. Frederick S. Bent, Toronto, 
Canada; Mr. Arthur Ryder, West Bridge- 
water; Miss Helen F. Schadee, Florence. 


Speaking Committee. 


Chairman, Miss Grace R. Torr, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston; Rev. Percy E. Lyndon, 
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Windsor, Vt.; Miss Mary Sprague, West 
Newton; Rev. Henry G. Ives, Andover, 
N.H.; Rev. Cscar B. Hawes, Germantown, 
Pa. 

Nominating Committee. 

Chairman, Mr. Fred G. May, Jr.; Dor- 
chester; Mr. Harold S. Lyon, West Bridge- 
water; Rev. F. R. Sturtevant, Taunton; 
Miss Elsa Waldie, Germantown, Pa.; Miss 
Harriet C. Stimson, Fitchburg. 


Supervisory Committee. 

Chairman, Mr. J. Harry Hooper, Wollas- 
ton; Miss Marian D. Richards, Brighton; 
Rey. Henry W. Foote, Cambridge, presi- 
dent and secretary ex officio. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At the First Unitarian Church, Manchester- 
by-the-Sea, June 29, Rev. Charles FE. St. John 
of Philadelphia, Pa., will preach. 


Rev. Alfred Gooding of Portsmouth will 
preach at Union Chapel, Little Boar’s Head, 
N.H., June 29, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


Meetings. 


THe Essex CONFERENCE.—The one hun- 
dred and thirty-first meeting was held in 
Lynn, Thursday, June 12, in the beautiful 
new church, and a large number were in at- 
tendance. ‘The addresses were given by Rev. 
Alfred Manchester, Dr. Crooker, and Rev. 
Frederic Gill. Mr. Manchester’s subject was 
“Retrospect and a Missionary Journey,” 
and he gave interesting observations upon 
his forty years in the ministry, and told 
briefly about his Billings Lectureship journey 
in the South. Dr. Crooker’s subject was 
“The Human Problem,’ and he made, a 
strong plea for the cause of temperance. 
Mr. Gill’s subject was “The Gospel of the 
Spirit,” and he gave a beautiful and clear 
argument for the reality of spiritual truth. 
The conference in its business session passed 
a resolution, extending sympathy and en- 
couragement to the church at Haverhill, 
rejoicing in the decision of the society to 
continue as a separate and corporate church, 
and pledging itself to render whatever aid 
is in its power. The conference heartily 
commended the church to the sympathetic 
consideration of the American Unitarian 
Association. It was also resolved that in 
the opinion of the conference more attention 
should be given by the churches to the tem- 
perance problem and more support, sympa- 
thetic and financial, given to the Unitarian 
Temperance Society. The devotional ser- 
vice at noon was conducted by Rev. Albert 
Lazenby, minister of the church. The 
noonday luncheon was served in the commo- 
dious Parish House by the ladies of the Lynn 
society. W.S. Nichols, Secretary. 


Churches. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—Second Unitarian 
Church: At a meeting of the Board of 
Trustees, June 4, a minute and resolutions 
were adopted, expressing the profound 
regret and sense of deep personal loss with 
which the society accepts the resignation 
of Rev. Caleb Samuel S. Dutton. These 


record that for more than six and a half|and two Grand Army Comrades were es- 
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years Mr. Dutton has given himself heart 
and soul to the society. He has labored 
for its welfare with all his might and with 
all his strength. Despite conditions not 
always favorable, and sometimes even dis- 
couraging, his enthusiasm and optimism 
have been unfailing, and his zeal has known 
no bounds. Faithful to the traditions of 
the society, he proved himself a worthy 
successor to the revered and sainted Long- 
fellow, Staples, and Chadwick. It has been 
the hope that he might remain the minister 
of this church for many years to come, with 
deepening and expanding influence. All too 
soon a call has come to him to enter a wider 
and more inviting field of labor. The First 
Unitarian Church of San Francisco is the 
most important of the fellowship on the 
Pacific Coast and one of the foremost Uni- 
tarian churches in the country. The oppor- 
tunity now offered to Mr. Dutton is one that 
no man could lightly put aside. After 
thorough consideration and consultation he 
decided to accept the call. Mr. Dutton 
has been not only minister, counsellor, cone 
soler, he has also been our friend. As he 
has gone in and out, his cheery presence 
has been ever welcome. As a preacher he 
has been earnest, eloquent, and inspiring. 
As a minister and pastor he was always 
ready, helpful, and sympathetic. As a 
friend he has come close to the hearts of 
his people and endeared himself to them 
unspeakably. In work outside the church 
he displayed tireless energy, lending a gen- 
erous hand to many movements for the 
betterment of social conditions and the 
uplift of those in need of help. ‘‘The sever- 
ing of the ties that bind him and his to us,” 
say the resolutions, ‘‘is no light matter. 
Our sorrow at parting is deep and heart- 
felt. We bid our dear minister and friend 
Godspeed in his new field of activity, and 
earnestly hope, as we heartily believe, that 
his work there will prosper and that he has 
before him many years of enlarging useful- 
ness. May he reap abundantly the fruits of 
his labors. May the historic church to 
which he is to minister, long a beacon-light 
in the far-distant West, gain in strength 
and influence under his directing hand. 
May happiness, length of years, and the 
joy of accomplishment be his portion; and 
may he ever labor in his sphere, ‘as those 
who live in the delight that work alone 
can give.’” 


DoRCHESTER, Mass.—Channing Church, 
Rev. Charles P. Wellman: A very happy 
and unusual Flower Service was enjoyed by 
this parish, June 22. Most of the service 
was furnished by the Sunday-school, with 
recitations and songs and a question and 
answer review of the year’s lessons. Three 
infants were dedicated, ten names added to 
tbe Sunday School Honor Roll for perfect 
attendance during the year (inscribed by 
the president of the parish), and nineteen 
joined the church. It was very impressive 
to see these nineteen—adults, young people 
and four of the older children of the school— 
leave their seats at the invitation of the 
minister while the entire congregation sang, 
group themselves around the pulpit plat- 
form, and receive the right hand of fellow- 
ship. Another interesting service was 
Memorial Sunday. The special guests of 
the day, Mrs. John A. Fowle, army nurse, 
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corted to the pulpit in procession by the 
president and minister of the parish, the 
Chorus Choir, the Boy Scouts, Dorchester 
Troop No, 2, and the Sunday-school. After 
a patriotic service in which was a beautiful 
exercise by the School, and Scouts called 
“Presenting the Flags,”—to Mrs. Fowle in 
honor of the patriotic women and to Com- 
rade Eastman in honor of the patriotic men, 
—Mrs. Fowle gave a touching and inspiring 
address. For both these occasions the 
church was full and beautifully decorated, 
once with flags and again with flowers. 
More adults and children than ever turned 
out for the annual parish picnic on June 
17, when a very happy time was had in the 
Blue Hills. Altogether, in fellowship, wor- 
ship, and work the year has been very 
prosperous. 


EureKA, Cay.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Arthur H. Sargent: The People’s 
Platform that was started Sunday evening, 
May 11, has been quite successful. The 
attendance has been large, and the interest 
great. The subjects and speakers thus far 
have been as follows: ‘‘Educational Needs 
of Eureka,” City Superintendent N. B. 
Van Matre; ‘‘Preventive Medicine,’ John 
N. Chain, M.D.; “The Riddle of the 
Sphinx,” Earl M. Wilbur, D.D.; ‘Work 
of the California Legislature,’ Senator 
William Kehoe and Assemblyman Hans C. 
Nelson. The new morning service has 
begun favorably with attendance of the 
earnest and loyal supporters of the church, 
who are willing to give the best part of 
Sunday to worship. The minister’s vaca- 
tion of eight Sundays begins immediately 
after June 22, and ends with resumption of 
regular services August 24. Mr. and. Mrs. 
Sargent will spend their vacation in New 
England visiting their parents at Mendon, 
Mass., and Corinth, Vt. Mr. Sargent will 
be available as pulpit supply during part 
of July and August. 


Erie, Pa.—The First Unitarian Church, 

Rev. Thomas P. Byrnes: Three new or- 
ganizations have been added to the church 
forces during the last year, all seeming to be 
needed, and meeting a demand not supplied 

by the older and regular organizations,— 

a Boys’ Club, in which the pastor meets 

the boys of the Sunday-school, from ten 

to fifteen years of age, for a couple of hours’ 

fun and training in the gymnasium of the 
church; a Unity Club, a social orgainzation 

for the young people in the church, which 
meets every two weeks for social enjoyment; 

and a weekly conference of religion, which 
meets every Monday evening for a confer- 
ence on the things of the spirit. The regular 
work of the church has moved on with in- 
creasing strength and helpfulness during 

the year. The Sunday morning and evening 
services have greatly increased in attendance, 

and many new members and families have 
been added to the working forces. ‘The 
Women’s Alliance has had one of its best 
years. It began the year with a rally day 

at which some fifty women attended, and 

. twenty new members joined the organiza- 
; tion. It carried out an ethical and literary 
. programme of high order; conducted several 
: suppers and church functions; entertained 
Mrs. Peterson and became interested in the 
Alliance work in the South; managed a 
church fair, at which $500 was cleared; and 
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closed its season with a party at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Byrnes, at which one hundred 
women were present. The society has had 
visits during the year from President South- 
worth of Meadville, Dr. Crapsey, Rev. 
Edwin A. Rumball, and Dr. Starbuck, all 
of them delivering messages which greatly 
helped the cause. In February and March 
six Sunday night services were conducted 
in the Majestic Theatre, which proved a 
great success. The meetings were managed 
by thirty men from the Men’s Club and the 
trustees of the church, working on five dif- 
ferent committees. Mr. Byrnes delivered 
six sermon-lectures on the fundamental 
principles of the Unitarian faith, and the 
attendance ranged from five hundred on a 
very stormy night to seventeen hundred, 
the high water mark for the cause in Erie. 
The other four meetings ranged around 
fifteen hundred people, and at all the meet- 
ings over two-thirds were men, with a large 
per cent. of young men. ‘These meetings 
popularized the movement here, made many 
new friends, gave the members of the evan- 
gelical churches a better understanding of 
the Unitarian faith and purpose, increased 
the regular attendance at Sunday services 
after they were over, and added thirty-five 
new members to the church organization. 
The three daily papers in the city published 
Mr. Byrnes’s sermons in full, and thus 
reached the people of the city and of North- 
western Pennsylvania. Many good results 
came out of the campaign, but one of the 
best was the sudden birth of the weekly Con- 
ference of Religion. For the last few years, 
as this movement has grown in interest, the 
pastor has had many people come to his 
home to inquire about Unitarianism and 
the conditions of church membership. After 
the first meeting in the Majestic Theatre 
these inquirers increased in number, so that 
the pastor conceived the idea of having 
a fixed time and place for such people to 
meet him. So he announced a Monday 
night Conference of Religion, at which he 
would deliver a short address on some fun- 
damental principle of faith, to be followed 
by questions, discussions, heart-to-heart con- 
ferences on the deep things of the spirit. The 
result was an attendance of from seventy- 
five to one hundred people during the period 
of the theater meetings, over fifty per cent. 
of them strangers and new friends. These 
conferences helped members to get ac- 
quainted with the new people, to reach the 
most interested at the theater meetings, to 
explain the message more in detail than at 
the larger meetings, and to get names and 
addresses for further calling and acquaint- 
ance. ‘These conferences have proved so 
welcome to many of the older members, 
as well as to the new ones, that they have 
been kept up, with new discovery each week 
of their spiritual value to the church and 
the new members, and to the pastor as well 
in his understanding of the needs of the 
people. It is planned to continue them next 
year. The attendance has now dropped to a 
normal and regular number of from twenty- 
five to thirty, representing old members and 
new friends, and it has proved a real training 
class in the Unitarian faith and the deep 
things of the spirit. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Unitarian 
Church, Rey. Clarence J. Harris: The month 
of May was extra full of special occasions. At 
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the beginning the children had a Mayday 
party at a hospitable home on the out- 
skirts, where they could race and chase for 
wild flowers. Then came an entertainment 
for the benefit of the Sunday-school, with 
drama, pantomime, and music. Next was 
the fifth wedding anniversary party of Mr. 
and Mrs. Harris, to which all, old and young, 
were invited. The lawn was gayly lighted 
with electric bulbs in Chinese lanterns, 
supplementing the house space. Finally, 
there was the grand annual dinner of the 
congregation, given this year in picnic form, 
with sociability to match the informality. 
Mr. Harris gave a series of sermons on Chris- 
tianity before Christ, the first, on May a, 
upon ‘‘Cleanthus: Running all Art into 
Soul’; May 11 “Socrates: Running all Soul 
into Life’; May 18, “Epictetus: Rome’s No- 
blest Slave, Transcendent Faith’; May 25, 
“Seneca: the St. Paul of Pagan Rome’; 
June 1, ‘‘Marcus Aurelius: Athens’ Student 
and Rome’s Emperor.” The last Browning 
lecture of the season was given on June 7 
at the city library; subject, “Cleon.” 


Personals. 


Rey. Frank IL. Phalen has returned from 
England to this country and will spend the 
summer at Chautauqua. Mr. Phalen’s phy- 
sicians have ordered him to rest for at least 
six months and to live in a high and dry 
climate. 


Among the sermons announced for the 
fortieth Chautauqua Institution is a series of 
five, to be delivered by Rev. Samuel M. 
Crothers, D.D., of Cambridge, Mass., July 
20-25. The subjects will be “Gaining the 
Mastery”: 1, ‘‘Over the Past”’; 2, “Over the 
Present’’; 3, “Over the Future’; 4, ‘Over 
the External World”’; and, 5, ‘Over our own 
Impulses.”’ 


The First Parish in Brookline voted unani- 
mously last Monday to extend a call to Rey. 
Abbot Peterson of Lancaster, Mass., to 
become the colleague of Dr. William H. 
Lyon. Mr. Peterson is the son of the late 
Ellis Peterson, who was one of the super- 
visors of the Boston public schools. His 
mother is the well-known Unitarian worker 
in the South. He has been the minister of 
the First Church of Christ in Lancaster since 
1907, and has been very successful and much 
beloved there, and will, doubtless, if he ac- 
cepts the call, continue his success and popu- 
larity in this new field, which it.is hoped he 
will occupy in the fall. 


Summer Services. 


Summer services in Milton, Mass., have 
been announced as follows:— 

August 3, Rev. F. A. Gilmore of Madison, 
Wis., has been asked, but not yet heard from; 
August 10, Rev. Walter F. Greenman of 
Milwaukee, Wis.; August 17, Rev. H. H. 
Schumacher of Iowa City, Ia.; August 24, 
Rev. Oscar B. Hawes of Germantown, Pa.; 
August 31, Rev. Alfred R. Hussey of Balti- 
more, Md.; September 7, Rev. Henry W. 
Foote of Boston, 


The American Museum of Natural History 
in New York City has recently received a 
living specimen of the lung-fish, one of the 
most curious fishes in the world. 
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Pleasantries. 


“My sister’s husband,” said Mrs. Twick- 
embury, “is raising poultry, and has just 
bought a new incubus.” 


“Tt is a good deal of a drawback for a 
woman to be heartless,” said the Corn-fed 
Philosopher, “but to a watermelon it is utter 
ruin.” —Indianapolis Journal. 


“Have you any rooms, ma’am?” ‘The 
worthy landlady gazed at the healthy young 
person seeking Chautauqua board. ‘Well, 


yes. I guess I could sleep you, but I can’t 
eat you. Mealers are taken in across the 
way.” 


A student at a medical college was under 
examination. The instructor asked him, 
“Of what cause specifically did the people 
die who lost their lives at the destruction 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii?” “I think 
they died of an eruption, sir,’ answered 
the student. 


“Mr. Starr,’ said the manager, “you 
positively must quit letting your mind dwell 
so much on your wheel.” “Eh, Why?” 
asked the tragedian. ‘‘Perhaps you are not 
aware of it; but in the third act, where 
you. should have cried, ‘Ye gods! I am 
stabbed!’ you shouted, ‘I am punctured!’” 
Watchman. : 


Mrs. Wade had ‘‘no imagination,” as her 
husband expressed it. At the supper-table 
he mentioned that he had read in the news- 
paper that a passenger on a transatlantic 
steamer had fallen overboard in mid-ocean, 
and had never been seen again. ‘‘Was 
he drowned?” asked Mrs. Wade. “Oh, no; 
of course not,” said Mr. Wade. ‘‘But he 
sprained his ankle, I believe.” 


According to the statement of the ten- 
year-old daughter of a Massachusetts clergy- 
man, there are ways of making an old sermon 
seem almost new. ‘‘Molly,” said a friend, 
“does your father ever preach the same 
sermon twice?”’ “I think perhaps he does,” 
returned Molly, cautiously; ‘“‘but I think 
he talks loud and soft in different places the 
ae time, so it doesn’t sound the same at 
all.” 


Andrew Lang once told this charming 
story of Dean Stanley’s amiable simplicity. 
He was. dining out and arrived late, with 
his collar unfastened and the ends vibrating 
like little white wings about the head of 
a cherub. The dinner was _ progressing 
when his hostess ventured to ask if he knew 
that his collar had broken adrift. ‘Oh, 
yes!” said the dean: ‘‘do you mind?”’ ‘Not 
at all,” said the lady. ‘Then I don’t mind 
either,” answered the dean: ‘“‘the button 
dropped off while’I was dressing.’”’ And he 
continued his conversation. 


In the first number of the Atlantic Monthly 
Ralph Waldo Emerson’s poem, ‘‘ Brahmo,’’ 
puzzled critics and readers. The first verse 
is:— 

“Tf the red slayer think he slays, 
Or if the slain think he is slain, 

They know not well the subtle ways 

I keep, and pass, and turn again.’ 


That winter a relative of Longfellow bought 
a sleigh, and in a family letter there was a 
wail over the January thaw, When the 


letter was answered, Longfellew contributed 
this verse :— 


“Tf the red sleigher think he sleighs, 

Or if the sleighin’ think it is sleighin’, 
They know not well the subtle ways 

Of snow, that comes—and goes again.”’ 


Longfellow’s parody on Emerson is worth 
preserving. ; 


Opens with the foot: closes itself. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
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C. H. Stevenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
272 Congress St., Boston. 


Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 centspercopy, Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Antique Viewsofys 
Towne of Boston 


BY 


JAMES H. STARK 


‘*Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.”’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 
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For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational, 


WANTED 

7 OMEN, to enter our training school for 

nurses. Apply to Dr. W. LINCOLN 

BATES, Supt., Dr. Bates Sanatorium, 
Jamestown, R.I. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
; (Founded 1844) 
Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President. 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 
Principals; 


John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & GO, 


118 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL 8T. 
NBW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LID. 


LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 
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ROCKRIDGE HALL—SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
The fall term begins Wednesday, Sept. 17th, 1913. For 
entrance requirements, address the Principal, 
Dr. G. R. WHITE, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts 


THE MISSES ALLEN 


School for Girls and Young Ladies 
Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Masa, 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
31st year, Sept. 22, 1913. Six-year course for Harvard 
or any other college New Features: Nichols 
Field, playground on Charles River, opposite Soldier’s 
Field. eee spar nant for Sones Boys. i 

eorge H. Browne, A.M. 
illard Reed, A-M,} Principals. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY won 


A school for boys and girls conducted under the auspices 
of Unitarians. In the foothills of the White Mountains, 
too miles from Boston, Pure water. Bracing air, Cen- 
tral heating and lighting plant. Complete sanitation, — 
ee dormitories. Gymnasium. Athletic advantages. 
School farms of 150 acres. College Preparatory, Agricult- 
ural, Domestic Science, and Commercial courses. % 
and tuition, $250 a year. Tuition scholarships for ten 
students, For catalogue and full information, address 
Francis TREADWAY Cayton, Principal. 
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Beautiful Grounds. , Conner walks and 

Howard Hall, “bulldog drives, 
i resi 

Mansion House, *Soineer 


: « Laer girls. se 
Senior House, “tas. emPPer | 
Well equipped gymnasium. Outdoorath- | 
lotic Tennis tournaments. Horseback 
riding. 

College certificate. General Courses. Do- 
mestic Science. Write for year book. 
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